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ELL, congress has adjourned, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has pressed a button 
and set the World’s Fair machinery go- 
ing, and Speaker Cannon has declared he 
won’t be vice-president on any terms. 
Indeed, there is something vaguely 
reminiscent of Alphonse and Gaston in 
the attitude of Mr. Cannon and Senator 
Fairbanks of Indiana, the two men most 
often mentioned for second place on the 
Roosevelt ticket. The speaker says, with 
a bow and a sweep of his hands, “After 
you, my dear Fairbanks,” and the sena- 
tor, not to be outdone in politeness, re- 
plies in effect, ‘““Not at all, my dear AIl- 
phonse; you are the man the country 
wants. After you, my dear Alphonse!” 
It appears that the speaker has no 
ambition to go higher, and no intention 
to go lower, than he is now. He perceives 








A VIEW IN CHEMULPHO, KOREA 








KOREAN ROYAL TOMB ON A HILL: 





CHAPEL IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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PERLITE TEES 








GATEWAY OF THE NOBLES’ CLUB, TOKYO, JAPAN, WHERE MARQUIS ITO HELD MANY 
CONFERENCES WITH JAPANESE LEADERS PRIOR TO THE WAR 


that the presidency is not for him—not events forbid it—and as for the vice- 
because either himself or his friends presidency, he has declared: 

doubt for a minute that he could fill the “I simply will not take that place. I 
bill, but because age and the run of will not become an interrogation mark 








OUTER MOAT OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE, TOKYO, JAPAN, WHERE KUROPATKIN INTENDS 
TO DICTATE TERMS OF PEACE--—IF HE CAN 
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SENATOR FAIRBANKS OF INDIANA, WHO WILL PROBABLY BE NOMINATED FOR VICE 
PRESIDENT ON THE REPUBLICAN TICKET 


plus a cipher. I do not want to be in the come a nonentity.” And as he said “over 
position of declining something that has’ there,’ he waved his hand toward the 
not been offered me, but I say once for senate end of the capitol. 

all that I will not go over there and be- Senator Fairbanks, on the other hand, 
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UNITED STATES PANAMA CANAL COMMISSIONERS 


CANAL, IN MARCH THIS YEAR. 


TERMINAL CITIES CAN BE MADE 


is believed to cherish a hope to reach 
the White House in 1909, when President 
Roosevelt, if he wins the election this 
year, will go on the list of ex-presidents. 
Senator Fairbanks, it is explained, be- 
lieves that his chances will be better 
four years from now if he remains in his 
present office. If he finally insists upon 
this program, it will become necessary 
for the republicans to select a third man, 
and Mr. Walbridge of Missouri, Mr. Web- 
ster of Nebraska or Mr. Shaw of Iowa, 








THEY SAY THE JOB CAN 
HEALTHY 


GOING OVER THE ROUTE OF THE 

BE DONE AND THAT THE 
UNDER AMERICAN MANAGEMENT 
now secretary of the treasury, may be 
singled out for the honor. 

On the democratic side the conserva- 
tives seem to be getting a large majority 
of national convention delegates. New 
York endorses Judge Parker; Massachu- 
setts gives her vote to Mr. Olney, and Mr. 
Hearst is getting scattering delegates; but 
none of these gentlemen as yet has any- 
where near a majority of the convention, 
and it may turn out as Mr. Weiss, the 
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HEADQUARTERS OF THE UNITED STATES PANAMA CANAL COMMISSION, COLON 
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lone democratic congressman from 
Wisconsin, predicts, that the convention 
will decline to invite a deadly party feud 


Copyright, 1904, by Clinedinst 
SENATOR DANIELS OF VIRGINIA, A PRESIDENTIAL 
POSSIBILITY 


by naming any of these candidates. Gen- 
era] Nelson A, Miles is often mentioned 
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for the nomination, but does not appear 
to be supported by an active organiza- 
tion. John Sharp Williams of Missis- 


sippi, the democratic leader of the lower 
house at Washington, has put an end to 
the use of his name in this connection by 
stating bluntly that the talk is absurd; 
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SENATOR LODGE OF MASSACHUSETTS, WHO WILL 
PROBABLY WRITE THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
PLATFORM 


that there isn’t the least chance of the 
nomination of a southern man in this 
generation. 

Meantime, Judge Parker isn’t saying a 
word, but the New York democratic plat- 
form, framed by the convention that pre- 
sented Judge Parker’s candidacy to the 
country, has excited merciless assaults 
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REPRESENTATIVE JESSE 





OVERSTREET OF INDIANA, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON _ POST- 
OFFICES AND POSTROADS, A VERY IMPORTANT POSITION 


from the radical democrats, led by Mr. 
Bryan. If the republican convention 
proves to be a mere love feast, the demo- 
cratic convention seems likely to develop 
fighting enough to satisfy the public taste 
for dramatic spectacles. 


Early in the month a foreign diplomat 
stationed in this city gave out an inter- 
view, withholding his name for obvious 
reasons, in which he said it was the al- 
most unanimous belief of himself and 
his fellows in the capital that Japan has 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN THE WORK 
OF REMODELING THE INSTITUTION, NOW UNDER WAY, IS COMPLETED 
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MISS FLORENCE MARY PARDEE, DAUGHTER OF 





CALI- 


FORNIA’S GOVERNOR 
Miss Pardee christened the cruiser California, launched at San Fran- 
cisco April 28, 1904. 


Russia whipped to a standstill. And 
events of the war since that date lend 
color to his theory, even though the czar 
and his ministers are proceeding as 
though they thought Russia still has a 
chance to win. The sinking of the crack 
battleship of the Russian navy and the 
crushing defeat given the Russian army 


guarding the Yalu, in the last week of 
April, go to show that the early victories 
of the Japanese were not flukes, but were 
won on merit. They forecast an aggres- 
sive campaign against Russia in Man- 
churia, even to the extent of disputing 
possession of the whole of that vast prov- 
ince. It was hard to believe the Japanese 
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leaders meant what they said, when, early 
in the war, they announced their purpose 
to drive the Russians out of Manchuria. 
It was easier to credit the other state- 
ment that their plan called only for clear- 
ing the Russians out of Korea and for 
defending that country against counter 
attack. If they did this, resting on their 
arms inside Korean boundaries, they 
would give the Russians time to mass an 
army of overwhelming size against them. 
Obviously they mean to crack right ahead 
and gain every foot of ground that they 
can gain, while they have preponderant 
strength, relying upon the folks at home 


to send on men enough to hold what they 
take. Port Arthur, bottled up, is in peril 

The Russian Vladivostock squadron of 
four fast cruisers stole out of that harbor 
and down the Korean coast late in April 
and sunk a Japanese army transport with 
200 men—the one advantage which the 
Russians have gained since fighting was 
begun. Russian losses during the month 
were very severe, including Admiral 
Makaroff, the idol of the navy, and the 
famous painter, Vassili Verestchagin, 
who with 800 men were lost in the bat- 
tleship Petropavlosk, off Port Arthur, 
and 4,000 men and thirty-eight cannons in the 











WORLD’S FAIR STATUARY: 


LOUIS JOLIET, 
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first decisive land action at the Yalu. 

Makaroff had won the admiration of the 
world by his gallantry, and Verestchagin 
had commanded the high regard of civi- 
lization for many years by his master 
paintings, in which he did more to show 
the horrible nature of war than any 
other painter had ever done. He was a 
missionary of peace, who took his texts 
from scores of battlefields in both hemis- 
pheres. We reproduce in this number 
of the National Magazine two of his 
celebrated paintings. 

A grim reminder of the war in the 
East is Russia’s absence from the ranks 
of foreign exhibitors at the St. Louis 
exposition. All her men and money are 
centered in the task of conquering the 


Japanese. Japan, on the other hand, has 
erected a beautiful exhibit building, and 
her products are liberally represented 
throughout the several departments of 
the exposition. Japanese art has. con- 
tributed a most notable new impulse to 
art-production throughout the western 
world during the last decade, and it is 
safe to say that no other feature of the 
art show at St. Louis will attract more 
attention than that of Nippon. 

The Louisiana Purchase exposition was 
more nearly completed on opening day 
than either the Columbian exposition at 
Chicago or the Centennial exposition at 
Philadelphia. There is still, as a matter 
of course, much to be done; but, consider- 
ing the magnitude of the task and the 
early date set for opening, the creators 
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WORLD’S FAIR STATUARY: “THE DESTINY OF THE RED MEN,” BY A. A. WEINMANN 
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A GENTLEMAN OF KOREA IN FULL DRESS 
He represents the type of Korean that still hopes for the independence of his 


country, which is now, as always, the 


of the exposition well deserve the praise 
that has been given their efforts. The great 
special features of the exposition are elo- 
quently depicted by Mr. Hoch elsewhere in 
this number. 

Usually the spirit of great expositions, as 
of other international occasions, finds best 
and most enduring expression in the poetry 
which it inspires. Thus Whittier’s “Cen- 
tennial Hymn” has a thought and a mes- 
sage for this people, as pertinent today 
as on the day in 1876 when it was sung 


“ cockpit of the nations.” 


in the presence of assembled thousands 
at Philadelphia. Edmund C. Stedman’s 
“Hymn of the West,” the official ode of 
the Louisiana Purchase exposition, is 
rather pictorial than inspirational. If 
not a classic, it is at least classical. It 
betrays none of the passionate crude 
power that might have been apparent in 
the work of a poet of the West, had the 
managers of the exposition deemed it 
advisable to call upon a western man to 
sing the hymn of the West. 
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FEATURES OF THE EXPOSITION 


By EDMUND S. HOCH 


ASSISTANT TO DIRECTOR OF EXHIBITS 











WASHINGTON STATE BUILDING, SHAPED LIKE AN 
INDIAN TEPEE. EACH OF THE TALL OUTSIDE 
TIMBERS IS 100 FEET LONG AND TWO FEET THICK 


= Universal Exposition of St. Louis 
embraces three distinct elements: 
first, and principally, the exhibits; second, 
the palaces in which the exhibits 
are housed and their landscape and archi- 
tectural setting; and, third, the amuse- 
ments, or the diverting entertainment 
features of the exposition. 

In physical proportions and beauty this 
exposition far surpasses any previous in- 
ternational exhibition. The world, in 
no age, has seen such perspectives, such 
elevations, such details of beauty, such 
general magnificence. The site could 
hardly be more effective or desirable. 
Its splendid stretches of level, flanked 
by rising slopes and commanding crests 
and plateaus, yield an incomparable 
opportunity for the art of the designer 
and architect. All of these extraordinary 
natural advantages have been fully 





availed of by the wise and industrious 
builders of the exposition, who have cre- 
ated buildings and grounds which in 
detail and ensemble will be a surprise 
and delight to the citizens of all nations, 
far surpassing any heretofore offered for 
public inspection and appreciation. 


RARE ARCHITECTURAL PICTURE 


The main section of the exposition will 
present a double tier of splendid exhibit 
Palaces, eight in number, grouped in fan 
shape about the circling end and sloping 
sides of a natural promotory, which rises 
in the center of the site, and upon the 
crest of which rests the magnificent Art 
Palace. This principal semi-circular 
group of imposing white palaces is pene- 
trated by four broad avenues, three lead- 
ing out in diverging directions from the 
foot of the hill, forming the ribs of the 
fan—the central one of which is a broad, 
magnificent thoroughfare, the Grand 
Court of the exposition—and one hand- 
some transverse avenue, which passes be- 
tween the double tier of buildings, follow- 
ing the formation of the encircling group. 
The sloping front of the promontory offers 
natural opportunities for decoration, 
which have been marvelously availed of. 
Its point, up to the foot of which leads 
the imposing Grand Court, has been cut 
into a concave, gradually descending 
slope, into which formation has been set 
an elaborate series of cascades and gar- 
dens, crowned by a rich, extended semi- 
circular colonnade. This colonnade is a 
quarter of a mile in encircling length, 
which will give an idea of the size of the 
gardens. It is studded with statues of 
the Louisiana Purchase States, and em- 
phasized in the center and at the ends by 
rarely ornate domed structures, in the 
height of the French renaissance, the 
central one of which is the exquisitely 
beautiful Festival Hall of the exposition. 
From the bases of these rare pavilions, 
the ornately set cascades descend, the 
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WORLD’S FAIR STATUARY: “COMMERCE AND 
NAVIGATION,” BY ISIDORE KONTI 


broad main cascade debouching from a 
monumental fountain at the foot of Fes- 
tival Hall. At the bottom of the gardens 
is an immense basin, into which the cas- 
cades flow. This circular basin extends 
into a broad lagoon, which in turn pene- 
trates (under graceful bridges, and around 
the white exhibit palaces), the avenues 
of the exposition. 

The exposition’s exquisite centerpiece is 
the rare formation of cascades and gar- 
dens just referred to. This cascade ar- 
rangement—cascade crescent, it might be 
more fittingly called—with its ornate 
treatment of the cascades proper, its 
fountains, terraces, sloping gardens, pic- 
turesque paths leading up and down 
along the sparkling waters, the rich 
crowning colonnade with its domedsset- 
ting—forms what has been pronounced to 


be the most beautiful picture of architec- 
ture, flowing water, and refreshing, flower 
set, grass carpeted landscape that man 
has ever wrought upon the face of the 
earth. 

At night, when the vari-colored, soft 
and beautiful tones of light are turned 
into the water of the cascades and upon 
the gardens of this crescent, and reflected 
in the broad basin and extending lagoons 
below, and repeated upon the graceful 
white columns, statues and pavilions over- 
looking, and the imposing white palaces 
about, the effect of this exquisite creation 
is superlatively charming. 


THE PIKE 

In the way of lighter entertainment 
features a remarkable variety has been 
prepared for this exposition. An extraor- 
dinary advance has been made in this 
direction over Paris and Chicago. The 
quality of the entertainment offered in 
St. Louis is far sounder and higher. The 
amusement section of this exposition is, 
indeed, beyond anything heretofore at- 
tempted in such connection; it constitutes 
a most substantial and representative ele- 
ment of the exposition. Every attraction 
offered is really worth what is given by 
the public to see it. This provision has 
been a rigid rule of the amusement sec- 
tion of the exposition in awarding amuse- 
ment privileges. Concession street in St. 
Louis—‘The Pike’—really marks an ev- 
olution in exposition entertainment. 

A principal and extraordinary enter- 
tainment feature is a reproduction of the 
city of Jerusalem upon a remarkably 
elaborate and impressive scale. This in- 
teresting replica covers some eleven acres 
of ground and cost, I am told, something 
near $1,000,000. It is most picturesquely 
located upon a hillside, just off the ex- 
quisite cascade gardens, and with its sur- 
rounding wall,—a suggestive copy of the 
Jerusalem wall—furnishes a striking and 
rarely interesting bit of color and variety 
in the great exposition picture. 

Another leading item among the enter- 
tainment offerings is the ‘Tyrolean Alps.” 
This is a lifelike and most extensive and 
picturesque reproduction of an old Tyrol 
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village, quaint and charming—introduced 
at an expense of over $500,000. 

Other important features of the Pike 
are: “The Irish Village’; “The Japanese 
Village’; ‘“Esquimaux Village’; “Bazaars 
of Stamboul”; “Cliff Dwellers”; “Streets 
of Cairo”; “Streets of Constantinople’; 
“Streets of India’; ‘Mysterious Asia”; 
“Streets of Seville’; “Ancient Rome”; 
“Old St. Louis’; “Paris”; “Moorish Pal- 
ace”; “Ferris Wheel’; “New York to 
North Pole’; “Under and Over the Sea”; 
“Hunting in the Ozarks”; ‘“Hagenbeck’s”; 
“Creation”; “Wild West—Indian Con- 
gress”; “Magic Whirlpool”; “Water 
Chutes”; “The Scenic Railway”; “Deep 
Sea Divers”; “Hale’s Fire-Fighting Ex- 
hibition”; “Temple of Mirth”; “Moving 
Pictures”; “Glass Weavers”; “Hereafter’’; 
“Palais du Costume”; “Infant Incubator”; 
“Beautiful Jim Key”; “Old Plantation”; 
“Battle Abbey”; “Galveston Flood.” 

Each of these amusement features is 
on an extensive scale and presented in 
substantial and in many cases most elab- 
orate setting. It is stated that fifty of 
these Pike attractions represent an ex- 
penditure of $5,000,000, or over an aver- 
age of $100,000 each. At any rate there 
are at least three miles of frontage of 
amusement offerings at this exposition, all 
of a distinctly superior order. 


A VERITABLE CARNIVAL OF MUSIC 

Four hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars is to be spent for music on the ex- 
position grounds. There are bands of 
all nations, which upon occasion may be 
assembled into one great band of 2,000 
pieces. Sousa plays, as will the famous 
Grande Republicaine band of Paris—the 
most capable and extensive band organ- 
ization in the world—the famous Grena- 
dier band of London, and other cele- 
brated bands of Europe. One of the most 
complete orchestras ever assembled will 
be led by the famous conductors of Eu- 
rope and America. Choral concerts with 
thousands of voices will be rendered. An 
organ with 140 stops—the greatest in 
the world—will add to the volume and 
variety of melody. 

Festival Hall, the crowning beauty of 


the exposition and one of the most grace- 
ful structures ever raised, is to be the 
scene of orchestral and choral concerts 
and the great recitals. The band concerts 
are held in handsome band stands located 
at interesting and favorable  pvints 
throughout the exposition grounds. 


THE EXHIBITS 

The array of interesting displays in the 
exhibit palaces of the exposition truly 
surpasses all precedents. This is due, it 
may be said, to two reasons: first, the 
extraordinary advancement made in every 
line of invention and of scientific and in- 
dustrial achievement and endeavor since 
the Chicago exposition has provided an 
infinite array of marvels for exhibition 
at St. Louis; second, the creation of ex- 











WORLD’S FAIR STATUARY: “THE SPIRIT OF 
THE PACIFIC,” BY ISIDORE KONTI 
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positions has become a profession. Paris 
and Chicago have been experiment sta- 
tions, as it were, training schools from 
which have graduated capable specialists 
in all lines of exposition work. From 
these the best were selected for the im- 
portant duty of assembling the exhibits at 
St. Louis. 

Under sixteen leading departments the 
exhibits of the exposition are presented. 
These departments are divided into 144 
groups and 807 classes, which cover every 
feature of the earth’s resources 21d man’s 
activity. The sixteen principa! depart- 
ments are: Education. Art, Liberal Arts, 
Manufactures, Machinery, Electricity, 
Transportation, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Live Stock, Forestry, Mines and Metallur- 
gy, Fish and Game, Anthropology, Social 
Economy, and Physical Culture. 


COMPARISON OF WORLD’S EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEMS 

Education has been given the first place 
among the departments of the exposition, 
in accordance with the theory upon which 
its entire organization is based, viz., that 
education is the source of all progress. 
Contributions from the educational expe- 
rience and methods of all the leading 
civilized countries are presented in the 
classic Palace of Education for compari- 
son and scientific study. 
THE EXHIBITION OF 


PAINTINGS AND 


SCULPTURE 


The exhibit in the magnificent Palace. 


of Art surpasses in quality the art ex- 
hibits of all previous international expo- 
sitions. Almost every country in the 
civilized world is represented by a rare 
contribution to the array in this palace. 
In one of the three immense wings, there 
is a contemporaneous division, including 
works produced since the opening of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chica- 
go in 1898. In another section there is 
a “retrospective exhibit,” covering works 
produced between the date of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase and 1893. A third division 
is devoted to loans from American col- 
lections, public and private, in which last 
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division are exhibited many of the impor- 
tant masterpieces owned in this country. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE’S PLANT 


In the Liberal Arts Palace of the expo- 
sition the remarkable development in 
printing and typography effected in the 
last century is most interestingly shown 
and demonstrated by operative exhibits. 
A complete modern publishing plant is in- 
stalled in this building, also a magazine 
publishing plant (that of the National) 
which prepares and prints a monthly mag- 
azine, a complete type foundry, phote- 
mechanical engraving plant, electrotype 
foundry and a model office in active oper- 
ation, showing every process of mezzo- 
tint and color printing and every form of 
type setting and casting device now in use. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


In this palace is, also, an extensive 
group devoted to medicine and surgery, 
in which the progress made in medical 
and surgical science is illustrated by in- 
teresting and instructive demonstrations 
and displays. A hospital equipped with 
every modern appliance is a feature of 
this exhibit, while adjacent to it is in- 
stalled a complete chemical laboratory, 
with a comprehensive working display of 
chemicals, paints, pharmaceutical prep- 
arations and similar products, 


GIANT TELELCOPE 


A giant equatorial telescope, weighing 
4,000 pounds, with a lens of twelve inches, 
is an attraction in this building, while 
the photographic display presented there 
far surpasses all previous collections. 
The modern mechanical equipment of a 
theatre is shown in full detail, together 
with working exhibits of other interest- 
ing and remarkable mechanical devices 
and combinations. Astonishing feats and 
triumphs of modern engineering in the 
construction of canals, waterways, tun- 
nels, etc., are interestingly presented. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The exhibit of musical instruments 
which is displayed in the Palace of Lib- 
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eral Arts is undoubtedly the most com- 
plete and interesting ever assembled. 
From the exhibits in this group it is pos- 
sible to trace the steps by which inventors 
have succeeded in producing the perfected 
instrument of today from the crude and 
peculiar objects now relegated to mu- 
seums and private collections. 


EXHIBITS OF ANCIENT CHINA 


China has a remarkable exhibit in the 
Palace of Liberal Arts, throwing off the 
veil which has made that wonderful na- 
tion a mystery to the western world so 
many centuries. Ancient manuscripts, 
books made thousands of years before 
Guttenberg saw the light, a strange print- 
ing office, work of carvers in wood and 
jet, made at a primeval period when tools 
were of the crudest, trophies from mu- 
seums and palaces, ancient and fantastic 
armor, with weapons of war, costumes of 
every section of the race, musical instru- 
ments of strange shape and weird tone, 
all are shown together with exhibits 
which more directly help to unfold the 
story of that interesting people. 


RARE TAPESTRIES, FABRICS, 
PRECIOUS STONES 


JEWELRY, 


Two immense and beautiful palaces, lo- 
cated in the heart of the exposition and 
covering an area of twenty-eight acres, 
are devoted to the displays of manufac- 
tures. Every important nation of the 
world has helped to fill these great struc- 
tures with exquisite exhibits. The for- 
eign nations, while participating also in 
the other exhibit palaces of the exposi- 
tion, especially compete with each other 
and the United States in endeavoring to 
excel in the quality and attractiveness of 
their exhibits in this section. Indeed, 
such an array of rare displays, including 
exhibits of jewelry, tapestries, silks and 
other rare fabrics, porcelains and all va- 
rieties of ceramics, bronzes, statuary, bric- 
a-brac, furniture, metal work, stained 
glass, precious stones, etc., as is to be 
found in the splendid palaces of Manufac- 
ture and Varied Industries, has never be- 
fore been available anywhere for public 
inspection. 


INCOMPARABLE ORIENTAL DISPLAY 


France, Germany, Italy, England and 
Austria have invaluable displays in these 
buildings, while the exhibits made there 
by China and Japan must draw forth the 
astonishment and profound admiration of 
the Caucasian world. The Orient pro- 
duces a variety and quality of ‘articles 
which western art has not been able to 
duplicate, and it has displayed this pro- 
duct with a luxury and elaboration of de- 
tail that will be the envy of western civ- 
ilization. At Paris in 1900 the Japanese 
section was a distinctive feature of the 
exposition. The Chinese and Japanese 
sections in St. Louis this year will mark 
an epoch in exposition variety and in- 
staliation. 


COLOSSAL ENGINES 


Forty thousand horses harnessed to- 
gether and pulling with one mighty con- 
centrated effort convey an idea of the to- 
tal power which makes the wheels of this 
twentieth century exposition go around. 
The engines, condensers, pumps, moving 
machinery, and accessories, making up 
this tremendous power plant, are in- 
stalled on the main floor of the Palace of 
Machinery, occupying the entire westerly 
half of the building—an area equivalent 
to that of a city block. A chief item of 
this plant is a 5,000-horse power recipro- 
cating steam engine, the total height of 
which, with its base, is fifty-four feet; 
its base occupying a space approximately 
thirty-five by forty-five feet. The weight 
ot this engine and its generator is over 
500 tons. Its bulk is almost equivalent 
to that of a five-story house. 

The methods and means for developing 
and demonstrating power and the means 
for creating every variety of machinery 
for the generation, transmission and use 
of power are shown in the Palace of 
Machinery. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY 


Wireless telegraphy is a prominent and 
striking feature in the exhibit of Elec- 
tricity. The largest wireless telegraphy 
station in the world is located on the ex- 
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position grounds, from which commercial 
messages are to be sent to surrounding 
western cities. Wireless telephony with 
its appliances and methods is shown in 
the Palace of Electricity in such a way 
that visitors may test the working of the 
apparatus employed. Multiple telegraphy, 
introducing the remarkable mechanism 
for transmitting messages at a high rate 
of speed, is represented in commercial 
operation. Developments in the field of 
electro-chemical industries are fully dem- 
onstrated. An immense storage battery 
installation as well as the newest form of 
secondary battery invented by Edison 
form part of this exhibit. The purifica- 
tion of water by electricity is shown; and 
the innumerable improved’ methods and 
appliances for electrical illumination. 


LOCOMOTIVE TESTS 

A series of laboratory tests to discover 
the most powerful and economical type 
of locomotive is being conducted in the 
Palace of Transportation under the di- 
rection of leading engineers of the world. 
The limit of size in locomotive engines 
has been reached. Increase in their pow- 
er in the future must be effected by re- 
finement and improvement of mechanism. 
These tests will discover what type of 
engine is the most effective and point out 
the lines on which to proceed for its fur- 
ther perfection. 

In the regular transportation exhibit 
are to be found the very latest features 
of improvement in travel, American and 
European—the latest patterns of the 
finest passenger trains, complete—abso- 
lute palaces on rails—and all the im- 
proved safety devices of track, signal, 
brake, etc. 


LATEST PATTERNS OF ELECTRIC CARS 
A collection of electric passenger cars, 
for urban and general transportation, will 
be exhibited that will compel the admira- 
tion of all visitors. The remarkable ad- 
vancement along this line of transporta- 
tion since the Chicago exposition has de- 
veloped a perfection and luxury of elec- 
trically propelled coaches almost equiva- 
lent to that represented in the rolling pal- 
aces of the great trans-continental lines. 


How rapidly electricity is making its 
competition with steam felt in this im- 
portant direction is fully shown. 


AUTOMOBILE TRANSPORTATION 
A remarkably elaborate exhibit includ- 
ing every style and size of automobile is 
presented. In addition to this, intramural 
and automobile transportation is provided, 
not only on fixed lines around the 
grounds, but about, among and in the 
buildings. AUTOMOBILE SERVICE 
FROM ALL PARTS OF THE CITY 
STRAIGHT TO AND THROUGH THE 
GROUNDS IS AVAILABLE; and auto- 
chairs of simple control may be had by 

visitors in the grounds and buildings. 


AIR SHIP TOURNAMENT 

In the efforts of the engineers and in- 
ventors of the world to win the prize of 
$100,000 offered by the Exposition for the 
successful flight of a dirigible balloon, 
there will transpire upon the exposition 
grounds, under the immediate direction 
of the Division of Exhibits, a most thrilling 
exhibition of aerial navigation. These 
contests will be participated in by the 
great aeronauts and patrons of aeronaut- 
ics, by engineers and inventors from al- 
most every civilized country, and will at- 
tract unprecedented interest on popular 
lines. In addition to the unusual grand 
prize, there will be $50,000 in smaller 
awards. Mr. Frederick J. V. Skiff, the 
director of exhibits, who first proposed 
these competitions, is giving to them his 
especial attention, in the hope of making 
a substantial contribution to science. 


THE FOOD OF THE WORLD 

The staple industry of the United 
States, that to which society looks pri- 
marily for its support, has been granted 
the largest structure on the exposition 
grounds, for a display of its methods and 
products. The Palace of Agriculture is 
500 feet wide by 1,600 feet long, and cov- 
ers nineteen acres. Illustrations of all 
of the methods of farming, plans and 
models of farm buildings, the general ar- 
rangement and equipment of the farm 
and appliances and methods in use in 
agricultural engineering; machinery, 
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drainage, irrigation and similar improve- 
ment methods and devices are presented 
in this building, in complete and attrac- 
tive order. The farmer will be able to 
study there the results obtained by dif- 
ferent systems of treating the soil, spe- 
cial culture of crops and preparations of 
animal products; also the elements and 
fluctuations in the price of land, rents 
and labor. 

Every variety of food and food products 
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cial greenhouse to grow or care for such 
plants as need particular treatment. 

The grounds about the palaces of Hor- 
ticulture and Agriculture have been elab- 
orately treated, and acres of plants and 
flowers bedded there have already made 
splendid growth. 

The pomological exhibits are exception- 
ally select and representative, and occu- 
py the central section of the building. 
Fresh fruits are presented on an extra- 














THE OPENING DAY CROWD AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


The southeast corner of the Plaza of St. Louis; Sousa’s band in the foreground; a corner of the Palace of 
Manufactures at the left and the Palace of Education beyond. 


is shown in this building. It contains the 
greatest alimentary display that has ever 
been assembled. 


FLOWERS AND FRUIT 

The Palace of Horticulture offers re- 
markably rich and interesting exhibits. 
A conservatory, 204 by 230 feet, has been 
placed at the disposal of cultivators of 
plants and flowers, and in addition there- 
to the Department of Horticulture is pro- 
vided with ample space in a splendid spe- 


ordinary scale. The principal fruit pro- 
ducing states have had large reservations 
of the past season’s crop placed in cold 
storage here so that they may have excel- 
lent displays throughout the early period 
of the exposition. The 1904 crop will, of 
course, be shown as it comes in. 


LIVE STOCK SHOWS 

The exposition has provided for the 
distribution of more than 26,000 prizes 
for rare specimens of live stock, including 
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cash premiums of $250,000. In view of 
this remarkable offering, which contains 
twice the material inducement to breed- 
ers extended at Chicago, and in consider- 
ation of the many additional prizes that 
will be offered by state commissions, 
breeders’ and fanciers’ associations, etc., 
it is assured that there will be assembled 
at this exposition the greatest live stock 
show that has ever been brought together. 
Every variety of domestic animal utilized 
by society will be shown. 

The display will be arranged in a series 
of large special exhibitions to be held at 
succeeding intervals, the periods of which 
will be duly announced. In addition to 
this, and for the first time at a world’s 
fair, the popular feature of sales of stock 
by auction will be introduced. Plans 
have been made for a succession of these 
sales to be held under the auspices of the 
breeders’ associations represented. 


THE FORESTS 

Extensive space has been set aside on 
the exposition grounds for displays of 
scientific methods of tree planting and 
forest management. These illustrations, 
which are not confined to the policy and 
experience of the United States, but in- 
clude the systems and experience of other 
leading nations, will prove highly in- 
structive and entertaining to all interest- 
ed in the future of the forests. 

In the Palace of Forestry, Fish and 
Game, a selected display is made of the 
economic use of valuable trees, of hard 
woods, of woodenware, cooperage, bas- 
ketry, forest gums, resins, etc. 


UNIQUE AQUARIUM AND AVIARY 
An extensive aquarium has been built 
in the Palace of Forestry, Fish and Game 
in which are displayed all varieties and 
sizes of fish, together with other aquatic 
animals. The game exhibit in this palace 
contains representative groups of living 
game birds. The displays, in each case, 
represent the entire range of country 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. 
An aquarium containing the fishes of 
America displayed under the direction 
of the United States government is a 
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special feature of this department, also an 
immense aviary, alive with the plumage 
and song birds of North America, which 
has been erected and is conducted under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. This aviary is in the shape of a 
colossal bird cage, and is placed in forest 
setting, with trees and shrubbery, inside 
and out, in order to show the birds as 
nearly as possible in their natural state. 
Water for aquatic birds, etc., is provided 
to this end. 


WORKING MINING EXHIBIT 

Most remarkable collections in geology, 
mineralogy, crystallography and paleon- 
tology are presented in the Palace of Mines 
and Metallurgy. The processes, together 
with the machinery and equipment for 
treating ores and minerals and their re 
fined products, are shown in operation. 
Contiguous to the Palace of Mines and 
Metallurgy a space of twelve acres has 
been set aside for an outdoor display of 
mining operations and machinery. In 
the hill which constitutes a portion of 
this space tunnels and drifts have been 
cut, and in these are shown the methods 
of drilling, timbering and _ ventilating 
mines, underground transportation and 
the handling of ores. A two-foot seam of 
coal discovered on the exposition grounds 
presents a practical demonstration of coal 
mining. A lead and zinc mine and a cop- 
per mine, each separate from the other, 
are also installed on the outdoor space 
mentioned. 


PRIMITIVE PEOPLES 

The exhibit of anthropology is more 
comprehensive than has heretofore been 
attempted, for the reason, possibly, that 
the world is beginning to realize the 
growing importance of this science, and 
the study and investigation which it de- 
mands. In the ethnological section are 
gathered families, groups and tribes of 
peculiar living peoples, representatives of 
far away aborigines; the demonstration 
being designed for scientific purposes and 
conducted under the personal supervision 
of one of the well-known ethnological 
scientists of the United States. In this 
distinguished contribution to the exposi- 
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tion the participation of the government 
of the Philippine islands furnishes a most 
attractive and instructive exhibit. 

A systematic endeavor has been made 
to show more clearly than has been at- 
tempted, hitherto, the lines along which 
races and peoples have developed. Habi- 
tations have been erected and are occu- 
pied on the grounds by primitive tribes; 
aboriginal workshops and early type of 
buildings, from which architectural stand- 
ards arose, are shown. These exhibits, 
besides displaying the many species of 
mankind, illustrate, as well, the principal 
stages in the progress of peoples, and ef- 
fectively complement the contemporane- 
ous features and motives of the exposi- 
tion. 

A special section of this exhibit pre- 
sents an Indian school, showing the ways 
in which the study of human progress 
has been applied to the education of the 
descendants of the original and native oc- 
cupants of the vast territory embraced in 
the Louisiana Purchase. 


THE QUEEN’S JUBILEE PRESENTS AND 
THE VATICAN EXHIBIT 
History is an interesting section of 
this department. Under this division the 
Jubilee presents of Queen Victoria and 
a priceless exhibit from the Vatican are 
displayed. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 
TREATED 

Especial prominence is given to an ex- 
hibit of social economy. This interesting 
department embraces illustrations of 
scholastic instruction in economics, state 
regulation of industry and labor, the 
study of industrial organization, provi- 
dent institutions, insurance, disputes and 
their settlement, the treatment of the 
unemployed, industrial remuneration, 
wage systems, profit-sharing, co-opera- 
tion, housing of the working classes; in 
fact, all features of industrial problems 
that are attracting active attention. The 
control of the liquor traffic, the care of 
the neglected, delinquent and dependent, 
the treatment of the sick and injured, the 
tracing and capturing of criminals are 
fully treated, and a library of literature 
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on these subjects is available for refer- 
ence and investigation. 
A model street illustrating the engi- 


neering, architectural and artistic fea- 
tures of municipal thoroughfares and con- 
structions, and the latest examples of 
civic improvement has been built and is 
presented on the exposition grounds. 
There will also be exhibited a modern 
garbage-destroying plant, so constructed 
that its operation may be inspected by 
visitors. This plant cares for the gar- 
bage and refuse of the entire exposition. 


OLYMPIC GAMES 

An appropriation of $150,000 has been 
made for the Department of Physical 
Culture by this exposition. A gymnasium, 
which is to be permanent, has been erect- 
ed upon the exposition site, as also a 
stadium with a seating capacity of 15,- 
000. Within this stadium are to be held, 
during the season of 1904, all known 
sports, for which unprecedented prizes 
are to be given. The famous Olympic 
Games may be designated as the most 
important feature of this remarkable ath- 
letic festival. These will take place dur- 
ing the week from August 29 to Septem- 
ber 3. It is the intention of the manage- 
ment of the exposition to make the Olym- 
piad of 1904 the greatest ever held. 

Other events on the athletic program 
of the exposition will include every va- 
riety of physical competition and sport. 
The amount of money that is offered in 
prizes in each case is unusually large 
and will insure the presence and partici- 
pation of the greatest athletes and most 
skilled sportsmen of the world. 


FOREIGN PARTICIPATION 

The word universal is truly applicable 
to this exposition. All of the leading na- 
tions of the world are taking prominent 
part in it. In addition to their displays 
in the exhibit palaces of the exposition, 
the principal foreign nations have erected 
handsome national pavilions, including 
Germany, France, England, Austria, Italy, 
Belgium, China, Japan, India, Argentine, 
Brazil, Canada, etc. Some of these pavil- 
ions are gems of beauty, especially those 
of Germany, France, England, Italy and 
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Brazil. The Belgian pavilion is distinctly 
impressive. 


SPLENDID PLATEAU OF STATES 

The representation of the states is ex- 
tensive. The exhibits of the natural re 
sources of our numerous commonwealths 
in the various great palaces are such as 
to raise the pride of any citizen. Besides 
these exhibits, forty-five of the states 
have erected state buildings, which group 
of handsome structures arranged pictur- 
esquely among the great trees and pic- 
turesque slopes of what is called the 
“Plateau of States,’ constitutes one of 
the most handsome and attractive sec- 
tions within the exposition grounds. In- 
deed, the Plateau of States will be a de- 
light to every visitor to the exposition. 


THE GOVERNMENT EXHIBIT 
The government of the United States 
has erected what is pronounced by many 
to be the most finished palace on the ex- 
position grounds. It is an immense and 
most graceful structure, by far the most 
pretentious that the federal government 
has ever placed at an exposition, and oc- 
cupies a site that is nothing less than 
superb—resting upon a commanding emi- 
nence which closes up the main east and 
west avenue of the exposition. This im- 
posing palace contains the most complete 
and interesting exhibit of the activities 

of the government ever prepared. 


A WORLD’S CONGRESS 

The president of the exposition has al- 
ready organized the universal congresses, 
which are to be held in conjunction with 
the exhibits. These congresses will be 
the academic accompaniment of the ex- 
position. An advisory board, to assemble 
and govern them, has been appointed, in- 
cluding President Butler of Columbia 
University, President Harper of Univer- 
sity of Chicago, President Jesse of the 
State University of Missouri, President 
Pritchett of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Herbert L. Putnam, 
the librarian of congress, and the director 
of the Field Columbian Museum of Chi- 
cago, Mr. Skiff. Under this distinguished 
control it is expected to hold in St. Louis 
in 1904 the most remarkable series of 
meetings ever assembled for deliberative 
purposes. Emperor William of Germany 
designates these congresses as “a World’s 
University.” 

Altogether, the exposition is actually 
an epitome of the world’s progress and 
prophecy, as well as history, offering the 
latest discoveries, the newest inventions 
and triumph in the arts, sciences and 
education, and in the solution of social 
problems. It gives to the world in re- 
vised and complete detail a living picture 
of the industrial and artistic development 
at which mankind has arrived and thus 
provides a new starting point from which 
society may direct future exertions. 


A WOOD SONG 


pert in my cabin, where the Wood 
Comes down to join the village street, 
I take my dole of bread and meat, 

Water and air, and find them good. 


By daily toil in yonder Town 
I earn my simple livelihood ; 
Each evening within the Wood 
I watch the Summer sun go down. 


The dusk creeps up toward the sky 
As the last ray of light retreats; 
A bird its one sweet note repeats, 

Slow, soft and solemn, like a sigh. 


O little spirit, kin to mine, 
Do you too find the days o’erlong, 
That in your brooding evensong 
My own deep longings J divine? 











By CHARLES 


AUTHOR OF A ‘‘HISTORY 


St. Lowi, 

REATED in 1854 to perform the great- 
C est work (the preservation of the 
territories for freedom and the restriction 
of slavery to the fifteen states in which it 
then prevailed) that ever presented itself 
to the country since the establishment of 
the constitution, and which did this 
work, and also preserved the government 
in the war of 1861-65, restored the eleven 
seceded states to their old relations to the 
Union, and governed the nation ever since 
1861 except for eight years (1885-89 and 
1893-97), the republican party has reached 
the half century age mark in 1904. At the 
republican national convention in Chicago 
in this month of June the rounding out of 
the fiftieth year of the party’s life and 
achievement will doubtless be appropri- 
ately recognized. 

When Douglas’s bill organizing the ter- 
ritories of Kansas and Nebraska was 
signed by President Pierce on May 30, 
1854—the bill which repealed the Missouri 
compromise of 1820 and gave slavery an 
equal chance with freedom in territory 
from which slavery had been shut out by 
the Missouri adjustment—a blaze of alarm 
and indignation swept through the 
Northern states. Realizing that none of 
the existing parties could cope with this 
peril the anti-slavery elements of all of 
them—whigs, democrats and know noth- 
ings, with the entire free soil party—were 
forced into the coalition which, at first 
vaguely calling themselves ‘‘anti-Nebras- 
ka men,” soon adopted the republican 
name. 

So far as known, the first suggestion of 
the name (Jefferson’s party, founded in 
1791, the progenitor of the present democ- 
racy, was originally called the republican 
party) for the party of freedom was made 
by Alvan E. Bovay, a whig, at meetings 
of whigs, democrats and free soilers on 
February 28 and March 20, 1854, in Ripon, 
Wisconsin, before Douglas’s bill had 
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reached the president, but while it was 
before Congress and its enactment was 
seen to be inevitable. On July 6, 1854, a 
state convention composed of representa- 
tives of the whig, democratic and free 
soil parties met at Jackson, Michigan (the 
first republican state convention ever 
held), adopted the republican name, and 
nominated a _ state ticket which was 
elected in the fall of that year. At state 
conventions which met a week later, on 
July 18, the anniversary of the enactment 
of the ordinance of 1787, Wisconsin and 
Vermont held republican’ gatherings. 
Other states accepted the name later in 
that year, and in all the free states a re- 
publican organization had been effected 
before the close of the presidential can- 
vass of 1856, in which Fremont was the 
party’s first national standard bearer. 

“It is the first real victory of freedom 
over slavery for the past quarter of a 
century or more. But it is only the 
storming of the bastion or outer wall.” 
These were the words of the Washington 
correspondent of the New York Independ- 
ent, then a paper of influence throughout 
the North, in the issue of February 7, 
1856, the reference being to the election 
on February 2 of Nathaniel P. Banks as 
speaker. The contest was the longest 
and most exciting in the annals of speak- 
ership fights, lasting sixty-one days. 
Moreover, it was by a plurality vote, the 
house having tired of its two months’ 
vain effort to get a majority for any as- 
pirant in that era of party dislocation. 
But it was a republican victory. It was 
won in a congress elected only five 
months after the enactment of the law 
which created the issue on which the 
party was founded—hostility to slavery 
extension into the territories. Such a tri- 
umph is unexampled in the history of 
great parties in the United States or any 
other country. 

Victorious in the first speakership con- 
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test which took place after the establish- 
ment of their party, the margin against 
them was so narrow in their first presi- 
dential campaign that if they had car- 
ried Pennsylvania and Illinois, two states 
which they expected to win, and which 
they did win in 1860, Fremont and not 
Buchanan would have been chosen pres- 
ident in 1856. They lost the house in 
1856 by a small majority, but won that 
body by a plurality in 1858, putting one 
branch of congress against Buchanan in 
the second half of his term. During 
Buchanan’s term they fought the plot of 
the southern leaders and the president to 
make Kansas, against the will of a ma- 
jority of its people, a slave state, and just 
before his retirement in the early part of 
1861 they admitted Kansas with its free 
state constitution, and added to the forces 
which were to battle for freedom and the 
Union in the four years’ conflict which 
was about to begin. 


When the republicans elected Lin- 


coln president in 1860 their south- 
ern enemies dexterously played into 
their hands by seceding without 


the excuse which the secession lead- 
ers had assigned for the act, and by 
precipitating war without provocation. 
The excuse was absent because the re- 
publicans, though having a long lead in 
each branch of Congress, fell short of a 
majority. By combining against them, 
the Breckinridge democrats, Douglas 
democrats and Bell-Everett constitutional 
unionists would have had a majority of 
eight in the senate and twenty-one in 
the house. United, the various elements 
of the opposition could have tied the re- 
publicans’ hands. 

All this was pointed out at the time by 
many persons, South as well as North, 
democrats as well as republicans, includ- 
ing Alexander H. Stephens, afterward 
vice-president of the confederacy. In 
throwing away this advantage and plung- 
ing the country into war the southern 
leaders precipitated a crisis which the 
republican party, with the aid of the 
union democrats of the North and the 
border slave states, met promptly. And 


here is how the crisis was met: 

When Congress met in extra session on 
July 4, 1861, President Lincoln recited the 
situation in the seceded states, and asked 
for “legal means for making this contest 
a short and decisive one,” urging the 
placing at the control of the government 
of ‘“‘at least 400,000 men and $400,000,000.” 
All that the president and the heads of 
the departments asked was granted, and 
more. Among the work of the extra ses- 
sion were measures for the enlistment of 
500,000 volunteers for three years; author- 
izing a loan of $250,000,000; increasing, on 
August 5, 1861, the duties under the Mor- 
rill tariff of March 2, 1861; levying an in- 
ternal revenue and an income tax; direct- 
ing a blockade of the southern ports; im- 
posing a direct tax of $20,000,000 on the 
states and territories; defining and pun- 
ishing conspiracy; legalizing the suspen- 
sion of the writ of habeas corpus which 
had been made by Lincoln through the 
commanding general, Winfield Scott; and 
confiscating property, including slaves, 
used against the government. And the 
session lasted only thirty-three days. In 
no other session of congress of anything 
like equal duration was a volume of busi- 
ness at all approaching this in extent and 
importance ever cransacted. 

And this was the beginning merely. 
During the entire four years the republi- 
caus, aided by their war democratic al- 
lies, who were far in the minority, pushed 
work in this vigorous fashion. They 
raised vast armies, created great navies, 
and devised ways and means to meet an 
expenditure which, during a large part of 
the war, averaged nearly $3,000,000 a day. 
The republicans created the greenbacks 
by an act of congress of February 25, 
1862; they passed a homestead law on 
May 20 of that year, under which many 
millions have been added to the West’s 
population; established the national 
banking system by an act of February 25, 
1863; liberated 4,000,000 slaves; made 
freedom universal throughout the entire 
United States and all the territory sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction; killed the doc- 
trine of secession; transformed the United 
States from a league into a nation; re- 
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stored, in 1865-70, the eleven seceded 
states to their old places in the federal 
scheme, and placed the Union on a 
broader and firmer basis than ever be- 
fore. 

After placing all the old stars back on 
the flag and putting several new ones 
(West Virginia in 1863, Nevada in 1864, 
and Nebraska in 1867) beside them, the 
republicans started out to build up the 
country. Their free homes law of 1862, 
which helped to swell the immigration 
from the Old World, which was 89,000 in 
1862, to 298,000 in 1867 and to 460,000 in 
1873, ten years after the act went into 
operation, sent vast streams of immi- 
grants and native Americans into the 
Mississippi valley and the farther West. 
The needs of the new country, combined 
with military necessity, impelled the re- 
publicans to build the Pacific railroad 
which, started in 1864, spanned the con- 
tinent in 1869. 

The tariff, with which the party has 
been intimately identified for the past 
third of a century, did not appear in the 
republicans’ first national platform, that 
on which Fremont stood in 1856. Hos- 
tility to slavery extension into the terri- 
tories was the burning question then. 
No others could get a hearing. The tariff 
appeared in the platform of 1860, however, 
to which Lincoln in his first canvass sub- 
scribed. It was omitted in the platform 
of 1864, on which Lincoln stood for his 
second canvass, and in that of 1868, the 
year of Grant’s first nomination, but it 
reappeared in the platform of 1872. The 
suppression of the rebellion occupied all 
the country’s thoughts in the former year 
and the restoration of the seceded states 
dwarfed all other issues in the first Grant 
campaign. The tariff utterance of the 
convention of 1860, however, found ex- 
pression in the Morrill act of 1861, which, 
at first advanced to meet the needs of a 
revenue which was always short of the 
government’s needs, and then reduced af- 
ter the war ended, was never entirely dis- 
placed until the passage of the Arthur 
commission’s act of 1883. This gave way 
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repealed by the Wilson-Gorman act of 
1894, passed by the democrats in Cleve- 
land’s second administration, but which 
Cleveland did not sign, letting it become 
a law by the expiration of the ten days’ 
time limit. The act of 1894 was in turn 
displaced by the republican Dingley law 
of 1897, passed a few months after the re- 
publicans re-entered power under McKin- 
ley, and that measure has remained on 
the statute book ever since. 

Equally intimate and equally praise- 
worthy has been the republican party’s 
connection with the monetary question. 
As part of the vast scheme by which they 
prosecuted the war which saved the Union 
they were obliged to create a system of 
finance, primarily to meet the demands of 
the hour, but which has also filled an im- 
portant place to this day. Under the acts 
of February 25, and July 11, 1862, and 
March 38, 1863, the republicans created the 
United States notes, or greenbacks, which 
attained a volume of $449,000,000 at one 
time during the war, but which, by suc- 
cessive reductions a little later, coupled 
with one or two slight expansions, has 
been theoretically at the $346,000,000 mark 
for the past quarter of a century. The 
republicans’ act of February 25, 1863, es- 
tablished the national banking system 
which, besides furnishing a market for 
the bonds of the government during the 
war, has provided the American people 
with the best bank currency which they 
ever had, and through which the note- 
holder, during the forty-one years in 
which the system has been in operation, 
has never lost a cent through the failure 
of any of its issuing institutions. 

In carrying out their national platform 
declaration of 1868, on which Grant stood 
in his first campaign, the republicans in 
1869 passed the “act to strengthen the 
public credit,’ which pledged the faith of 
the government to the payment in coin or 
its equivalent of all the greenbacks and 
bounds and to provide for the redemption 
in coin of all the greenbacks at the 
earliest practicable moment. This pledge 


: was carried out by the act signed by Grant 


to the McKinley law of 1890, which was 


on January 14, 1879, which went into op- 
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eration on January 1, 1879, by which all and by which it has been held up to that 
the country’s currency of all sorts was _ level ever since. 
brought up to the gold line by that day, The passage of the gold resumption law 











SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


at that particular time was providential. 
The democrats carried the country in the 
congressional elections of 1874, for the 
first time since 1856, in the year in which 
Buchanan was chosen. Knowing there- 
fore that resumption could not be delayed 
if it was to be enacted at all, the republi- 
cans pushed it through congress immedi- 
ately after that body assembled, against 
the solid and persistent opposition of 
the democrats. Seven weeks after Grant 
put his signature to the resumption bill 
the democrats went into power in the 
house of representatives; they held power 
there six years in succession and two 
years in the senate, and often, though 
vainly, attempted to repeal the resump- 
tion law. 

In the first of President Hayes’ extra 
sessions of congress, on November 5, 
1877, Richard P. Bland of Missouri intro- 
duced a free silver bill into the demo- 
cratic house, which passed that body by a 
large majority, but which was altered into 
a limited coinage bill in the republican 
senate, which was vetoed by President 
Hayes on February 28, 1878, but which 
was passed over the veto on that day. 
That was the beginning of the silver leg- 
islation which inflicted immeasurable 
harm on the country. The republicans 
passed a silver bullion deposit law on 
July 14, 1890, by which the currency was 
further diluted with a metal which was 
steadily declining in value with respect to 
gold. This was a blunder on the repub- 
licans’ part, but it was done to head off 
a worse disaster, that of free silver coin- 
age, which otherwise would have been 
carried by the democrats combined with 
the free silver minority of the republican 
party, chiefly from the region west of the 
Mississippi. 

But the republicans atoned for this 
blunder by repealing, with the aid of the 
gold democrats, the purchase clause of 
the Sherman law in Cleveland’s extra 
session of 1893, which the panic of that 
year incited, repeal going into operation 
on November 1 of that year. In the na- 
tional convention in St. Louis in 1896 the 
republicans declared for the gold stand- 
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ard specifically, and thus forced the dem- 
ocrats, in their convention at Chicago a 
few weeks later, which nominated Bryan 
the first time, to come out squarely for 
throwing the mints wide open to silver. 
In the canvass the republicans won, 
elected McKinley, and on March 14, 1900, 
the republicans put the gold standard in 
the statutes. By that time most of the 
seceders of 1896 had come back to the old 
party, and the remainder of them, ex- 
cept Senator Teller and a few others, 
have returned since then. 

Elected on the finance question, and 
supposing at the outset that that was to 
be the great issue of the period, a grave 
crisis, the war with Spain on account of 
Cuba, presented itself early in McKin- 
ley’s term. As in every other great exi- 
gency which ever confronted the republi- 
cans, in war or peace, party and president 
promptly rose to the occasion. They ex- 
pelled Spain in 1898 from the western 
hemisphere, liberated Cuba, gave the Cu- 
bans a chance to set up a government of 
their own, and in 1902 added Cuba to the 
list of the nations of the world. They 
also annexed Porto Rico, the Philippines 
and Hawaii in 1898, the two former as a 
result of the Spanish war, took the first 
step toward the transformation of the Pa- 
cific into an American lake, and enlarged 
the boundaries and vastly broadened the 
spirit and the world-influence of the 
United States. 

The prestige thus won for this country 
was happily illustrated by the influence 
which it was able to exert in mitigating 
the harsh terms which Europe and Japan 
proposed to impose on China after the 
capture of Pekin by the allies, among 
which was the United States, in 1900. It 


was still more impressively shown when, 


in the early days of 1903, President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hay called a halt on 
the Germano-British-Italian combination 
which was making war on Venezuela, and 
compelled that coalition to submit its case 
to arbitration by The Hague tribunal. 
Another evidence of this growth in pres- 
tige was shown when the British member 
of the Alaskan boundary commission in 
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the fall of 1903, against the protests and 
imprecations of the Canadian press and 
people, decided in favor of the United 
States on the boundary issue. 

The protectorate over the independent 
nations of the western hemisphere 
which the United States virtually asserted 
for itself in the Venezuelan issue of 1903, 
and which Europe conceded, was strength- 
ened in the latter part of the same year 
by the revolution in Panama because Co- 
lombia blindly refused to accept the lib- 
eral terms offered by the United States for 
the privilege of constructing a canal 


across the isthmus; by the moral support 
which the people of this country gave to 
the revolutionists; and by the prompt rec- 
ognition of the de facto government at 
Panama by the United States, with the 
assent of Europe. 

President Roosevelt’s courage and in- 
telligence in the Panama affair; Europe’s 
hearty recognition of the United States’ 
new ward; and the construction of the 
isthmian canal which brings to realiza- 
tion a world dream of four centuries’ du- 
ration, effectively completes the half cen- 
tury of the Republican party’s work. 


“THE LAST OF THE MOHAWKS,” FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 











This picture, obtained at great peril and cost, was taken by a National snap-shotter who 
trailed these ferocious savages to their hunting ground, and aimed his camera at them 


from behind a screen of bushes. 
primitive fashion. 
captured by the band. 


The scene shows the savages cooking sweet potatoes in 
Red Wolf, the chieftain, is offering food to a white lady who has been 
This lady was later ransomed on payment of nine potatoes. 
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A NOVEL COMPOSED OF ELEVEN SHORT STORIES 


By CARRIE HUNT LATTA 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


THE TENTH STORY 


e 
INGERING one corner of her apron 
nervously, Clementine stood by the 


library table. Mr. Winston read on and 
on, seemingly oblivious of her presence. 
Finally he looked up. 

“Is there something worrying you, 
Clementine?” he asked, placing a book 
mark in the book and laying it on the 
table with a sigh. 

“[l’m some _ worried,” 
“Has, has—” 

She paused and straightened the books 
and papers on the table. Then she began 
again. It was not like Clementine to hes- 
itate. 

“Has June showed any letter to you 
yistiddy er today, Mr. Winston?” 

“No, I think not. She often reads let- 
ters, or parts of them from her school 
friends to me, but she has not done so 
for several days. Why?” 

“Well, she got a letter yistiddy. I tried 
to see th’ postmark but I couldn’t. She 
went off to herself to read the letter, an’ 
when I come up on her suddint, she had 
her head down an’ was cryin’ so sorryful. 
When she come in the house, her eyes 
was swole an’ she kep’ her head turned 
away as she went past me. I says, 
‘you’ve ketched cold, ain’t you?’ But 
she shook her head an’ went on to her 


she answered. 


room to wash the redness off’n her eyes . 


an’ nose with rosewater. I know, fer I 
smelled it on her, strong.” 

Mr. Winston looked anxiously at Clem- 
entine. 

“So, I says to her, ‘bad news, June?’ 
An’ she says, ‘I reckon you wouldn’t call 
it that, Clementine. But it gives me a 
heartache.’ She said that. An’ I’ve 
been wonderin’ if it ‘wasn’t that Alex 
Avery tryin’ it again. My, oh my, but he 
was hard hit when she told him ‘No.’ 


He was a powerful purty fellow and it’s 
a plum wonder she had the sperrit to 
mitten him.” 

“I don’t think it is Alex, Clementine. 
June told him her answer was final.” 

“Still, havin’ a sister, he’d know how 
wimmen, some wimmen, changes their 
minds. June’s never talked agin mer- 
riage. I’ve wondered, if she could a fell 
in love with some college feller as didn’t 
find out about it. Who didn’t love her, 
you know. An’ if thet’s so, I’d like to 
have holt of him, that’s all. I’d shake 
him, oh, but I’d shake him.” 

Clementine’s eyes flashed and she 
pounded on a book with both hands. Mr. 
Winston smiled. 

“I hope you are wrong and this is not 
the case. June has never had any secrets 
from me and I’ve no doubt but that she 
will tell me about this letter. Don’t wor- 
ry about it, and don’t say anything about 
it to June, Clementine.” 

Two things which Clementine did do. 

June, with her sleeves rolled up and 
her pretty dress covered with an apron, 
stood in the pantry, making a cake. 


The soft Summer wind came in at the .-. 


window, bringing with it the perfume of 
flowers. The sun shone brightly and the 
birds in the trees sang joyously. But 
June did not, as usual, sing. Nor did she 
talk to Clementine, who ran on and on 
about this and that, hoping to be able to 
lead up to the subject in which she. was 
so much interested. Namely, the letter. 
“Oh, fer kingdom come! I fergot to tell 
you, June,” she rattled on, “I heered yis- 
tiddy that Mag McPherson have given up 
her school fer next year, an’ is goin’ to 
be married. To some school teacher fel- 
ler. An’ th’ 
‘dooty’ an’ givin’ her life to th’ ‘pore an’ 


way she talked ..about_.., 
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needy’ all this time. Well, I reckon she 
thinks marryin’ a teacher is next to 
teachin’.” 

“Yes, Maggie told me. The young man 
is a professor in the school Maggie at- 
tended. I hope she will, be very happy.” 

“So Mag told you? I didn’t know it till 
yistiddy,’ Clementine said in an injured 
tone. 

Clementine wanted to know all that was 
going on. 

“I did not think to say anything about 
it,” June answered quietly. 

“’Sprised she caught a man. She’s aw- 
ful homely an’ says things so blunt like.” 

“But she’s honest and good, and will 
make a good wife.” 

“Ye—yes, I reckon she will. Queer, 
though, anyhow. Some girls is purty’ an’ 
bright, an’ has beaux, an’ offers, an’ still 
they don’t get married.” 

Clementine paused and glanced stealthi- 
ly at June, whose cheeks were Gyed sud- 
denly with a deep flush and who kept her 
eyes down. Clementine, thinking she had 
been too abrupt, changed tactics. “Now,” 
there’s Pearlie Mary Anderson, as was. 
She never was purty er speshul bright. 
But she had a good many offers, and I 
heerd from her ma that a rich aunt has 
died off an’ left Pearlie’s husban’ a lot 
of money. He already had considable. 
Pearlie was always sort o’ high an’ 
mighty—I reckon she’ll ride ’round in a 
carriage now an’ won't look at th’ pore 
an’ needy.” 

June made no reply. 

“Don’t you reckon?” Clementine asked, 
after waiting as long as she thought nec- 
essary for an answer. 

“Pearl Marie has become 4 charming 
woman, Clementine. She has a beautiful 
home and is very happy. You have not 
seen her since she is grown or you 
would not think that she could do any- 
thing unkind. When I visited her last 
year, I thought nothing could be sweeter 
than her devotion to her husband and 
little girl. And to her friends, too. You 
remember she named her little girl for 
me.” 

Here was Clementine’s opportunity and 
she plunged. 


“Merriges is wonderful nice, when 
they’re made in Heaven. All of ’em ain't, 
howsumever, but-—just think, June, you’re 
twenty-four an’ ain’t married.” 

“Twenty-four, and not married,” June 
repeated with a smile. 

“You ain’t got nothing agin merriges, 
have you June?” 

“Nothing in the world,” she replied 
laughing aloud. ‘In fact,” she added, her 
face growing serious, “I am much in 
favor of them.” 

“Then, why don’t you git married, 
honey?” 

June did not answer. She placed the 
cake in the oven and closed the door 
gently. 

“I hope it will bake nicely,” she said, 
glancing in Clementine’s direction. 

“So do I,” Clementine said briskly. 
“An’ ef you’ve got something else you 
want to do, I’ll watch th’ cake. But I 
asked you why you don’t get married?” 

If Clementine had any one strong trait, 
besides curiosity, it was persistency. 

June paused in the doorway. “Because, 
Clementine, I have never loved anyone 
who has asked me. At least, not well 
enough. Please don’t let the cake burn.” 

“There! I allus knowd you to be th’ 
sensiblest, sweetest thing as ever lived. 
I tell you they ain’t nothin’ so unfortinit 
as a merrige without love. Hit’s just like 
coffee without no coffee in it. Jest th’ 
bilin’ water an’ nothin’ else. An’ I 
wouldn’t marry a king, if I was you, so 
long’s I didn’t love him, not if his crown 
had a brim to it and th’ hull thing was a 
shinin’ an’ limperin’ with di’mons. You 
always was th’ sensiblest little thing.” 

June had left the room some time be- 
fore Clementine had finished speaking. 
But it did not matter to Clementine. She 
had wanted to learn something and had 
done so—and was more than satisfied. 
Still, there was that letter. How could 
she have failed to find out at least some- 
thing about it? 

That evening, when the house was still, 
June, with an open letter in her hand, 
entered the room where her father was 
sitting. He looked up with a smile and 
met his daughter’s eyes. There was an 
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anxious, worried look in them. He pulled 
a chair to his side and placed his hand on 
her shoulder as she sat down. 

“Father, please read this letter and 
then let’s talk it over.” 

He took the letter and read it. Then he 
read it again and placed it on the table. 
He waited for June to speak. She took 
the letter in her hand and looked at it. 

“You see, father, he says he has worked 
and saved and planned and done his very 
best, for me. That he never knew what 
ambition was until he began to love me. 
That he never knew what religion was 
until then.” 

Her father nodded. 

“And that, if I refuse him, it will take 
from him all that makes life worth living. 
And adds, at the end of the letter, that if 
I do not marry him he will go—go 
straight —to—th’—the—devil.” 

June was crying softly. She whispered 
the last word and looked at her father 
appealingly. There was a frown on his 
face as he answered. 

“A cowardly thing to say, June. It is 
almost as if he wished, in this manner, to 
force you to consenting. Ungentlemanly, 
I think—very.” 

After a short silence June spoke again. 

“There’s no denying but that he has 
done well, father.” 

“None in the least. Better than I ever 
dreamed that he would.” 

“And if I have helped him, it makes me 
very proud and happy. And if I should 
be the cause of his failure, if he should 
do as he says, I—I would be very sorry.” 

“A man must be brave enough to take 
his chances in winning a woman. I have 
thought, dear,” her father spoke slowly 
and thoughtfully, “that you would like a 
home of your own, sometime. I should 
like to keep you with me always, but, in 
the natural course of things, you will live 
longer than I. I would be sorry indeed to 
think you might sometime be lonely, to 
have you miss the things which so fill a 
good woman’s heart and mind.” 

June’s voice was low when she spoke. 

“T think, father, I have always thought, 


that the love of a good man and of chil-. 
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dren is the greatest gift a woman can ask 
for.” 

“And so it is, little woman. And the 
most a man can hope for is the love of a 
good woman. And that is why, June, I 
asked you to consider Alex Avery. You 
have never—regretted your answer to 
him, dear?” 

“Never, father. He is my good friend, 
and if,—but that is all.” 

“Well, dear,—think this over. 
read the letter once more.” 

He read it, folded it thoughtfully and 
put it in the envelope. 

“He would, I.think—I know he would 
be good to you. He is a clean, honest, 
hard-working young man, prosperous and 
well respected. But,—little woman, do 


Let me 


- you love him?” 


June lifted her clear eyes to her father’s 
as she spoke. 

“No, father.” 

He rose and pushed his chair back. 

“Then,” his face was very grave as he 
spoke, “there is nothing more to be said. 
Nothing. There should be no such a 
thing as a marriage without love. You 
must not consider his future alone, you 
must also think of your own. If he has 
any manhood, and he has, he will not do 
any of these things he threatened to do, 
in case you refuse him.” 

But June took the two days the writer 
had given her in which to decide what her 
answer would be. She was, as Clemen- 
tine said, “twenty-four, and not married,” 
and, as her father had said, she wanted a 
home and a life of her own. 

And, if her Fairy Prince had been com- 
ing, would he not have been there? 
Should she wait longer or should she ac- 
cept the offer this good, sensible man 
had made to her? He loved her, she was 
sure. If she married him she would be 
close to her father—and would love not 
come later. 

June sat in a hammock under the trees 
in the yard. Her white dress fluttered in 
the breeze and the wind blew her hair 
about her face. 

In her lap was a half-finished letter, and 
there was a tiny frown of perplexity on 
her forehead, as she read and re-read 
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what she had written. The latch on the 
gate clicked and, on looking up she saw 
a familiar figure. She rose with a little 
cry of joy and ran to meet him. When 
she had almost reached his side she 
stopped suddenly and blushed red. She 
was no longer a little girl, she remem- 
bered, but a woman grown. She stood 
still and waited for him. 

“Ah June, June,” he began, taking both 
her hands in his, but his voice failed him 
and he stood, looking eagerly into her 
eyes. ; 

It was “the boy who grinned.” A boy 
no longer, but a man, broad, and full six 
feet tall. 

“Why, why—Will Anderson. I thought 
you were in Germany,—your mother said 
she did not expect you for a month 
or so.” 

“If you had written to me you would 
have known just when I was coming 
home. I think you’re a very poor cor- 
respondent. Any way, I’m here.” 

She sat down in the hammock and he 
seated himself near her. They talked for 
a long time of her school days, of his 
years at the military school, at a medical 
school and of his life abroad. 

“And it is all over now and I’ve come 
home to stay. Some of my friends think 
I’m making a mistake in settling down 
here, but I know better. I'll pitch in in 
earnest and,—were you, were you writing 
a letter, June?” he asked, looking at the 
unfinished letter near by. 

She took it up and placed her hand on 
it to hide it. Her face was rosy and, 
though she tried to act unconcerned, she 
failed utterly. 

“To me, maybe?” he suggested. 

“No,” she answered, looking at the 
letter. 

“To your sweetheart?” he asked ban- 
teringly. “A love letter?” 

She made no reply. He watched her 
for a few moments then spoke very 
soberly. 

“T’ve rather kept tab on your—your 
heart affairs, June. And some of them 
have almost given me heart failure.” 

“Ah, really? I’m sure I’ve never writ- 
ten anything about—anything.” 
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“There you speak truly, you haven't. 
But I’ve heard through John and Harold. 
And ‘Skeet’ and ‘White-Wash.’ By 
George, I must quit calling those fellows 
those outrageous names. But I never 
think of them in any other way and think 
of calling Washington ‘White-Wash!’ So 
inconvenient, so inappropriate. Did,—is 
there anything the matter, June?” 

“Certainly not. Did, er—Washington 
write to you?” 

“Yes, quite often.” 

“Did he say,—anything?” 

He laughed and looked at her in sur- 
prise. 

“Well, er, not a great deal. He isn’t 
the most wonderful letter writer I ever 
knew, but his letters were very welcome, 
and to the point. Why?” 

“This one is,—to the point. He asked 
me to marry him.” 

Will Anderson turned white to the lips. 

“And you were answering it, when I 
came? And your answer will be, oh 
June, June! Don’t tell me you will ac- 
cept him. I nearly died of anxiety over 
Avery,—oh, I knew all about it. But 
don’t, don’t accept ‘White-Wash,’ June.” 

“And why not? He is a good man and 
avery prosperous one. He has shown me 
every attention all this time, all that I 
would allow. He has been so kind, and I 
am sure that he really loves me.” 

“Of course he does. Of course. How 
could he help it? I’ve asked him,in every 
letter I’ve written to him, in a ’round- 
about way, if there was anything ‘serious’ 
the matter with your heart? And he has 
always said ‘No.’ Even up to less than 
three weeks ago. And all the time he 
was,—he always was an underhanded 
cuss,—er—ah, I beg your pardon, June, I 
beg your pardon. But, well!” 

At the sight of his angry face June’s 
thoughts flew back to the long ago. She 
thought of the unsigned notes and of the 
fight which followed—and how it changed 
their lives. 

Still, she thought, “all is fair in love 
and war.” She turned and looked at the 
man at her feet. His face was pale and 
she thought how much older and more 
serious he looked than the last time she 


_— 
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had seen him. What a good, strong face 
his was; what a determined chin, and 
what kind, honest eyes. Perhaps he 
wasn’t exactly handsome, but— 

He looked up suddenly and their eyes 
met. “Oh June! If you only knew what 
you are, what you have always been to 
me. I have always loved you, always. I 
did not ask you for your promise before I 
went away, because—because I thought 
that if you,—you had given it to me, it 
might have taken away some of your 
freedom, some of your pleasure. It 
seemed to me that you must know that I 
loved you, that I would always love you, 
—but I was a fool. Such a fool. To pre- 
sume so much; oh, but I am a fool.” 

She shook her head but made no reply. 

“I’m not half good enough for you, 
June, but I do love you.” 

There were tears in her eyes but she 
kept her face turned away and still did 
not speak. 

“I suppose your answer to him will be 
satisfactory. I can tell by your looks that 
you are only sorry for me. Why didn’t I 
stay at home? If I find that ‘White- 
Wash’ George has made any lies to tell 
to you there’ll be the same kind of a 
fight, except that this will be a much 
worse one than there was when we quar- 
reled over you one other time. This time 
there’ll be a funeral.” 

There was a look of mingled indigna- 
tion and amusement in June’s face as she 
spoke. 

“If you think I am about to accept 
Washington, don’t you think that you are 
speaking rather rudely about him, to me? 
He has told me no lies, about any one. 
He is my good friend. And how would it 
seem for two great fellows like you to 
have a fight?” 

She laughed merrily at the idea. But 
no smile came to his lips. He was in 
deadly earnest. He had lost his heart’s 
desire and was hurt beyond description. 
And angry, too. But not at her. There 
was a good deal of the boy in him yet, 
June thought, as he sat there, not willing 
to give up, by a good deal. 

“Your coming will make no difference 
in my answer to Washington.” 
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“Of course: not,” he interrupted, a deep 
flush mounting to his forehead. 

“T had already written it,” she went on 
as if she had not heard him, “but I 
wanted to, to add something so,—so it— 
would not sound so hard, so heartless. He 
is such a good friend of mine, and I do so 
hate to hurt him,” she added earnestly. 

“Then your answer to him is ‘no?’” he 
asked eagerly. 

She nodded her head slowly. 

“Then June, oh June! won’t you be my 
wife? I love you, love you.” 

“You’ve certainly run considerable risk 
in waiting so long to ask’me,” she an- 
Swered demurely, keeping her face turned 
away and putting her hands behind her. 

“I know it, and I don’t deserve you. 
But I'll make it all up to you if you'll 
only give me a chance. Don’t you care 
for me at all, sweetheart?” 

“Care for you?” she asked, her breath 
coming quickly. “Care for you? Why, 
I’ve loved you all my life long.” 

Clementine, hearing voices, suddenly 
appeared on the porch. She started, 
looking more closely, muttered “Fer 
kingdom come!” and, discreet for once in 
her life, disappeared. Going into the 
kitchen she built such a hot fire with 
which to get supper that there was dan- 
ger of a conflagration for some time. 

Saying, as she piled the table high with 
good things to eat, that there had been 
everything in the family except a wedding 
and the smallpox, and now there would 
be a wedding—without her having to sac- 
rifice herself. 

When June saw her father coming that 
evening, she left her lover and went to 
meet him. And whether it was the love- 
light shining in her eyes, or the radiance 
of her smile, he said, as he slipped her 
arm through his: 

“What is it, dear?’ 

“Father,” she said, smiling, though the 
tear drops trembled on her lashes, “Will 
Anderson has come home. He is here,— 
and,—and I am wearing this rose,—for 
him.” 

And as she spoke she lifted a pale yel- 
low rose and fastened it in her hair. 

And her father, watching her, remem- 
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bered a time when a sweet-faced girl, with 
love-lit eyes, with slender, white hands, 
had fastened just such a rose in her own 
bright hair. His eyes filled with tears as 
he gathered her in his arms and kissed 
her tenderly. 
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“The dear, dear little woman,” he whis- 
pered. 

And who can tell whether he meant the 
daughter, in her young beauty and happi- 
ness, or the wife for whom his soul had 
yearned through all the. years? 


NEW DAWNS OF KNOWLEDGE 


By MICHAEL A. LANE 


CHICAGO, 


AUTHOR OF 


ILLINOIS 


“Tue LEVEL OF SOCIAL MOTION” 


Il1.—MIND 


. HE first principle upon which the psy- 

chologist builds his science may be 
stated thus: All stimuli come from with- 
out. 

This is to say, in effect, that were there 
no material universe around us there 
could be no consciousness within us; or 
(to make the statement terser still) if 
there were no matter there would be no 
mind. 

Psychology, the word, means “the 
science of the soul.” But by strange 
irony, as we see above, psychology, in 
order to fix itself upon a substantial basis, 
forever banishes from its conceptions all 
notions whatsoever of that thing which 
is, perhaps, the most cherished of all 
things credible, namely, the individual, 
immaterial soul of man. 

The psychologist concerns himself only 
with the brain and the nerves. And of 
brain and nerves the most conspicuous 
parts are cells which, as we have seen, 
are the structural and functional units of 
life. If cells are the units of life in gen- 
eral so are cells the units of the life of 
the brain; and as the brain is not es- 
sentially different from the other organs 
of the body, it cannot be said that the 
method of its function is essentially dif- 
ferent. The stomach and intestines di- 
gest by means of cells, the eye sees by 
means of cells, glands secrete or excrete 
by means of cells, and the brain thinks 
by means of cells. 


Now while it may be perfectly true that 
all cells,—whether single, associated in 
groups, or associated in groups of groups, 
—are very much alike in their essential 
characters, they are infinitely varied in 
their particular structures, and this vari- 
ation of structure is determined by the 
kind of life the cell has to live, by the 
work it has to do, and by the environ- 
ment that surrounds it. Hence a skin 
cell is a quite simple structure when com- 
pared with a nerve cell—for the nerve 
cell has to do work that is very different 
from and much more complex than the 
work that is done by the cells of the skin. 
The skin cell protects the body from 
harm; the nerve cell feels and thinks. 
The cell of the stomach is a provider; the 
cell of the brain is a thinker and designer. 
The blood cell in its function has only a 
very remote association, or none at all, 
with other blood cells, whereas the cell 
of the brain is intimately associated with 
other cells of its kind and comes into 
functional contact with its fellows, and 
is provided with actual bonds and organs 
of contact, which, by that contact, form, 
in the brain, a machinery or apparatus so 
complex and so quick-acting, and so very 
extraordinary indeed, that its methods of 
action, while generally perceived and 
known in a broad way, are at the same 
time a really mysterious problem quite 
difficult to solve. 

A nerve cell with fibres, or “processes,” 
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is a thing so different from other cells’ 


that the two kinds would be hardly recog- 
nized as belonging to the same order of 
machine. The difference might be lik- 
ened to the difference between a printing 
press operated by hand and the compli- 
cated perfecting press with its multiplex 
structure and its multiform work. 

Ganglion cells vary in size from 4 to 
135 micromillimeters (one micromillimeter 
equals 1-24,500 of an inch) and in their 
general characters, as has been said, are 
like other cells, although it is believed 
that they have special apparatus for their 
nourishment. Like other cells they have 
a nucleus, but it is in their wonderful 
“processes” or out-shootings and out- 
branchings that they disclose the truly 
wonderful work they are called upon to 
do. 

A ganglion cell is marked by a fibre 
which shoots out from the cell and is pro- 
longed for comparatively enormous dis- 
tances, with here and there a branch 
running off from the main axis. This 
fibre is called the ‘‘axone,” and it estab- 
lishes a line of communication between 
its own cell and other nerve cells. The 
other process, or out-shooting of the 
ganglion cell, leaves the cell as a large 
protrusion of its substance, but it some- 
times takes on the most freely branching 
character, sub-dividing into a beautifully 
elaborate structure like the antlers of a 
deer, only infinitely more complicated. 
This process is called a “dendrite,’”’ mean- 
ing tree-like. Cells always have but one 
axone, but may have many dendrites. 

Dendrites are supposed by some authors 
to serve the purpose of nourishment for 
the cell, and by others to be directly con- 
cerned in nervous action by way of con- 
veying impulses to the cell itself, whereas 
axones are held to convey power from the 
cell. Dendrites, according to the latter 
view, are therefore sensory in their function, 
and axones are motor. 


It is with the ganglion cell of the brain 
that the new psychology is chiefly con- 
cerned, because in the brain is located 
that marvelous clearing house into which 


all impressions from the outside world 
are carried, checked against one another, 
co-ordinated, correlated, compounded into 
ideas, recompounded into that highly 
complex state called consciousness, and 
stored away as memory in what might 
be called, by way of facetious metaphor, 
the pigeon-holes of the brain. 

The ganglion cell differs from other 
cells chiefly in its intimate association 
with other cells by means of these 
fibrous processes with which it communi- 
cates with other cells, passes on the im- 
pulses it receives from other cells of its 
kind, and unites its labor with that of 
other cells of its kind in that function 
which we know as thought and feeling, 
or recognize in another form as will and 
desire. 

Impressions flow on in an uninterrupted 
stream from the outside world into the 
brain by means of these fibres, which 
are now held by psychologists to be the 
product of ganglion cells, and to -be con- 
nected with ganglion cells by continuity 
of structure. Psychologists do not now 
believe that there is any fibrous structure 
in the nervous system independent of 
cells. The cell and its fibres (its axone 
and its dendrites) form the unit by which 
the nervous system acts. These units are 
called “neurones,” and the neurones com- 
bine together, and act together, by sys- 
tematic connections of the fibres, and by 
systematic groupings of the cells. 

It is a comparatively large part of the 
brain that has to do with those refined 
operations of the cells and their fibres 
that is called thought, or consciousness. 
This part of the brain is part of the “gray 
matter,” or the “gray layer,” or the 
“cortex,” and it wraps in the convolutions 
of the brain, and is hence very much 
wrinkled and folded. It is said that the 
more numerous the convolutions'§ the 
higher is the intellectual power of the 
animal. And it may be said, likewise, 
that the more numerous the convolutions, 
and hence the larger the quantity of gray 
matter, the more intellectual is the brain. 
This is only another way of saying that 
more highly complicated systems of cells 
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and fibres are capable of producing more 
highly complicated thought; and this 
statement should be self-evident; for if 
thought be the proguct of the brain-units 
acting together, then the more complex 
the relations of the units the more com- 
plex should be the product. The ma- 
chinery of a mint turns out simple 
stamped disks of metal, whereas the won- 
derful machinery of a watch factory pro- 
duces automatic instruments that mark 
the passing of time. If a man is more 
intellectual than a bat or a bird, it is 
only because of the complexity of the 
arrangement and the larger number of 
the nerve-units in his brain. No one 
familiar with the structure of the brain 
could imagine a brain like that of a bat 
being capable of acting like that of a 
man. No more could anybody picture to 
himself the machinery of a mint in the 
act of turning out watches. 

The cortex of the brain may be figura- 
tively said to consist of a vast chamber 
with a few doors through which pour in 
the sensations coming from without, and 
through which pour out the impulses 
originating within the chamber itself by 
the compounding of the sensations which 
enter and accumulate therein. In the 
first instance the stimulation from with- 
out is transformed into feeling or 
thought; in the second, thought or feeling 
is translated into outward action. 

Some of the doors of the cortex we may 
call areas; and thus say that one small 
area of the cortex receives impressions of 
touch in its general form, and others re- 
ceive impressions of touch in its special- 
ized forms as hearing, sight and smell. 
The remainder of the cortex, and by far 
the largest part of it, is that wonderful 
clearing house where the work of asso- 
ciation, or idea making, is done, and 
which has been called, in a most happy 
and striking figure of speech, “the great 
silent area of the brain.” 

The above rapid and really inadequate 
sketch of the tools with which the 
psychologist has to work presents two 
important aspects. First, the tracts of 
nervous matter by which impulses travel 
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to and from the brain; and, secondly, the 
tracts of nervous matter wherein these 
sensations are received and compounded, 
and whence they issue as action, or else 
where they remain and are compounded 
into thought. 

The most interesting problems that 
confront the psychologist are those prob- 
lems having to do with the associational 
work of the gray matter and its cells. 

What is consciousness? What action 
takes place when the phenomena of mem- 
ory occur? What happens with the cells 
and their groups, and with the fibres and 
their systems, to give a more or less con- 
tinuous identity to consciousness so that 
the mind of a man (or other animal) may 
feel itself the same mind over consider- 
able periods of time? 

The psychologist may look at the brain 
and its work from several points of view. 
But there is one peculiar view that is 
most useful in all considerations of the 
so-called mind, and that view is the one 
that regards the mind not as an entity 
but as a process. The process of the 
brain is the function it performs. The 
function of the stomach, let us say, is 
digestion. But digestion has no existence 
apart from the stomach, and when the 
stomach is dead its function merely 
ceases. We cannot say that digestion, 
respiration, excretion or secretion, or con- 
traction, are entities that endure when 
the respective glands and the muscles 
cease to act. No more can we say that 
the function of the brain can exist as a 
something separate from its structure. 
The psychologist cannot imagine thought 
or consciousness except as the function- 
ing of a brain; so that when the brain 
ceases to act we have cessation of its 
function, i. e., cessation of consciousness 
in all its forms of thought and feeling. 

That consciousness, or the Ego, is the 
product of brain action is proved in sev- 
eral ways. First, by the ready responses 
that consciousness gives to stimuli from 
without. Two very different states of 
consciousness are produced by the odor 
of roses and the odor of ammonia. These 
two different substances produce different 
effects in the rearrangement of the cells, 
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or the neurones. Consciousness can be 
pressed to the vanishing point by excess 
of pain, or its continuity can be sharply 
broken, so as to produce what is wrongly 
called ‘‘unconsciousness” by severe 
shocks, by poisons, such as chloroform, 
and by other external stimuli. Second- 
ly, consciousness can be broken by in- 
ternal causes, such as lesions in the 
brain, sleep, derangement of the circula- 
tion of the blood, and many other 
methods. 

In a word, consciousness in all its 
forms is seen to be dependent on the 
movements of the brain; and a deranged 
brain produces deranged consciousness 
and thought, just as a deranged stomach 
produces deranged digestion. 

There is yet another aspect of the new 
psychology that is subversive of former 
notions of consciousness. Consciousness 
really has no identity. We say by way 
of metaphor that it has identity. But it 
has none. It is in process of incessant 
change. And it is in process of incessant 
change just because the brain and its cells 
are in process of incessant change. The 
brain of today is a thing very different 
from the brain of ten years or ten days 
ago. The Ego of the present moment is 
not the Ego that was an hour ago. 
Ganglion cells are not precisely the same 
either in structure or function as are the 


other cells of the body; but the life of the, 


brain, as a whole, is not essentially dif- 
ferent from the life of the body as a 
whole, so far as waste and repair are con- 
cerned. Ganglion cells absorb nourish- 
ment and give off waste matter, just like 
other cells. The body dies daily and is 
daily reborn; and this two-fold process 
of death and life is called by biologists 
“metabolism.” 

Now it is in this process of metabolism 
that the psychologist finds the key to the 
apparent identity of the Ego, or of what 
is called consciousness. The body is the 
seme body from day to day and from 
year to year, and yet it is not the same. 
If we imagine a tank of water, having an 
inlet and outlet through which pour equal 
quantities of water, so that the water 
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flowing out is replaced by the water 
flowing in, while the water in the tank 
always remains at the same level, we 
shall have a gross simile to metabolism. 
Let us add a few points of resemblance. 
Let us say that the molecules of the tank 
water have the power of coloring red all 
the new water as it flows in, and let us 
say that the tank itself consists of ice 
that is replenished constantly from the 
water, and the simile is somewhat finer. 

Such a tank of water, it is plain, would 
seem to remain identical through consid- 
erable periods of time; and yet it is no 
less plain that it would not be really 
identical for any length of time at all. 

Metabolism, then, is that process of 
waste and repair going on in all living 
bodies and in the entirety of the body. 
So it is that the mechanism of the brain 
works on apparently unchanged through 
comparatively long stretches of time. But 
sooner or later the process of repair gives 
way before the process of waste, and the 
process of waste increases progressively 
as compared with that of repair, until 
finally metabolism in all the body ceases, 
and the organism is dead. 

Everybody knows that it is quite diffi- 
cult to change the opinions, the beliefs, 
and the ideas generally of old people. 
This is quite as true of scientific men as 
it is of ordinary persons; for,—unfortu- 
nately, be it said,—scientific men cannot 
divest themselves of metabolism. It is 
only the comparatively young scientists 
that readily accept new theories. Theo 
old ones are always doubters. Old 
biologists laughed at Darwin, as old Dar- 
winians now scoff at Weismann. And 
sometimes the old man will abandon the 
views of his youth, or middle age, and go 
over to the camp of the common, unscien- 
tific world. These interesting facts are 
caused by the increase of catabolism (or 
waste) in the brain of the old man. He 


- is losing his mental power, and when he 


lives to be very old he often becomes 
childish and inconsequentially talkative. 
His brain weakens as his bones harden 
and his muscles wither. 

The new psychology, then, can take 
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note of the fact that the man of three- 
score and ten is not the same man as the 
man of twenty or the child of one month. 
It also proves that mental growth and 
mental decay in every one of their aspects 
go hand in hand with the growth and de- 
cay of the brain; that the young mind, 
like the young body, is easily and deeply 
impressed; the mature mind, like the ma- 
ture body, is less easily and less deeply 
impressed; that the old mind is hardly 
impressed at all, whereas the very old, 
or senile, mind is blurred and tremulous; 
a rapidly decaying ruin hastening on to- 
ward total collapse and extinction. 

The new psychology, too, deals with 
matters quite foreign to the old “mental 
philosophy” which it has replaced. It 
does not disdain to concern itself with 
the most lowly things that live. To its 
comprehensive eye a ganglion cell is a 
ganglion cell whether it be found in the 
brain of a rat or a bird, in a fish or a 
man. It can see no esential difference be- 
tween the action of the nervous apparatus 
in the human body and in the bodies of 
other animals. There is hence a psycho- 
logy that deals with consciousness of all 
degrees of complexity — comparative 
psychology. Much interesting work has 
been done in this young branch of 
science, and much is going forward now, 
although there are very few psychologists 
nowadays who believe that men have 
mental traits that are not found else- 
where in nervous structures. 

Twenty years ago there were many 
psycho-physiologists who, in spite of 
Darwin’s wonderful demonstrations, 
claimed that man was separated from 
the rest of sentient creation by the “im- 
passable gulf of reason.” They claimed 
that man was the only rational animal. 
This view, however, is now quite anti- 
quated, and those who hold it are regard- 
ed as “very bold” psychologists; bold, 
that is to say, because they have the 
courage to express belief in a rapidly 
vanishing doctrine; not bold because they 
are among the first to come over to a 
new and striking demonstration in direct 
conflict with older opinions. 
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Experiments very recently made by 
psychologists go to prove the identity of 
the mental process in man and the lower 
animals. The difference is one of quan- 
tity only. That is to say, man acquires 
mental habits more quickly than lower 
animals, and some of the latter acquire 
mental habits more quickly than others. 
A fish learns to “reason” much more 
slowly than a cat, a cat than a dog, and 
a dog than a man.. But a mature dog is 
much more rational than a very young 
child; while some mature men are in- 
finitely more rational than are others. 

The new psychology, indeed, finds that 
it can manage quite well without using 
the words “reason” and “rational” at all, 
and it finds itself better off without them. 

An easy experiment will illustrate this 
point. Let a simple aquarium be divided 
into two compartments by a fine wire net 
pierced by a hole just large enough for 
the passage of a small fish. Let a fish 
be placed in one of the compartments. 
Then agitate the water, say by an electric 
current. The fish at once grows quite 
active, and plunges about in its efforts to 
get out until it finds the hole, through 
which it immediately passes. Now let the 
fish be replaced in the first compartment. 
Once more it seeks an exit, and continues 
its efforts until it comes again upon the 
opening in the screen. Repeat the pro- 
cess again and again; and after it has 
been repeated some scores of times it will 
be observed that the fish more quickly 
finds escape and that it finally darts 
directly for the opening the very moment 
it is placed in the compartment. 

Now in the case of a man, one experi- 
ence would be sufficient to form a mental 
habit in a situation as simple as that of 
the fish. But in that one operation of 
finding the exit the conduct of the man 
would be precisely similar to that of the 
fish. And if it be “reason” that enables 
the man to get out of the painful environ- 
ment, why should we not say the same of 
the fish, lowly as it is in the scale of 
creation? 

Other experiments made with cats, 
dogs and other animals of brains result 
in similar conclusions; and it is an un- 
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ending series of just such experiences and 
experiments that go to make up that 
highly complex habitude which, in the 
human kind, we call “reason.” A baby 
reasons when it quickly learns to take to 
its mother’s breast; the same is true of 
other young mammals, which seem to be 
‘quite as ready to form that mental habit 
as does the human child. The baby-man 
learns by experience that crying out in a 
_ very loud voice is customarily followed by 
a quickly ministered meal. It is hungry, 
it cries, it is fed. The habit is formed. 
Crying, therefore, is an instrument, or 
means to an end, and when it wants 
other things than food it cries for them. 
Do not mature men, and old men, also 
cry, in a way, when they are in want? 
And if, at one bound, we leap from the 
man to the cell, may we not say that the 
cell itself cries out for food, for warmth, 
for liberty, although it be with micro- 
phonic sound which some day may be 
heard and scientifically and rationally 
answered? 


But although the new psychology takes 
note of the identity of the method by 
which thought is carried on in the nerv- 


ous system of animals, comparative 
psychology is chiefly useful because by it 
the psychologist will be enabled to ex- 
plain the consciousness of animals in 
general—human consciousness included. 
The most interesting problem the new 
psychology has for consideration is the 
question: By what process does the brain 
produce those wonderful correlations, co- 
ordinations and interchanges of sensation 
by which a mathematician such as 
Gauss can calculate the -movements of 
double stars, or by which a _ musician 
such as Wagner can mentally lay hold of 
entire systems of correlated sounds and 
combine them into the most intricately 
deep and complicated harmonies? 

The answer seems to be nearer in pros- 
pect the more closely we approach the 
true functions of the ganglion cells in the 
cortex of the brain. The more complex 
the convolutions of the associational cen- 
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ters of the cortex the more capable is the 
individual of thinking profoundly. It is 
now held that combinations of ideas are 
made by various contacts of the axones 
and dendrites, or dendrons, of the big and 
little pyramidal cells in the association 
centers. It is held that these cells with 
their processes, or branchings, (the 
neurones) are free in the associational 
areas, and that they are capable by the 
infinite number of the different contacts 
of the fibres with one another to produce 
an infinite number of combinations, just 
as the hammers of a piano are capable of 
producing an infinitely varied and in- 
finitely complicated number of correlated 
sounds. In the association centers of a 
brain like that of Gauss (the convolutions 
of whose associational tracts were un- 
usually complex) the number of cells was 
unusually large and capable, therefore, of 
forming an unusually large number of 
combinations, not unlike the music that 
may be drawn from a great three-manual 
organ as compared with that produced 
by a simpler instrument with but one 
keyboard. Comparative anatomy has 
shown that there is very little difference 
in the convolutions of the sensory and 
motor centers of a monkey, a child, a 
Bushman and a man like Gauss; but that 


. there is a distinct difference between the 


convolutions in the associational centers 
of a Gauss and those of monkey, child, 
Bushman, or perhaps of the ordinary edu- 
cated but not distinguished European; 
likewise that the associational centers of 
the mature, normal European are corre- 
spondingly complex when compared with 
those of the Bushman, child or monkey. 

Psychology seems to be nearing the 
solution of its most difficult problem. 
The theory above indicated is perfectly 
simple and perfectly rational. And when 
these matters are finally cleared up they 
will probably be found to be quite as 
simple and as easily comprehensible as 
the method by which a muscle is con- 
tracted, or by which all the varied forms 
of life that we see have been differentiated 
from a common stem. 





PLUCKING THE GOOSE 


By KATHERINE LEE BATES 


WELLESLEY, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OBIN beneath the barberry bush had turned his bill aside 
From the ripest ruby cluster to watch Gray Squirrel hide 
An acorn in a garner under fallen leaves that spoke 
In rustling whispers each to each of lonely Mother Oak; 


When that Old Woman in the skies whose hair and robes float loose 
Selected from her cloudy flock the very whitest goose, 

And plucked it with such diligence that bits of flying down 

Folded in a feather-quilt the country and the town. 


We children hardly stirred that night at mamma’s candle-kiss, 
Because in dreamland, far away, we heard the white goose hiss. 


“Wind and frost!” our elders said, 


when morning came to pass, 


But ’twas the goose whose angry claws had scratched the window-glass. 


MY WIFE’S BABY 


By EMILY HEWITT LELAND 


ROCKWOOD, 


ULY, 1900.—Well, the dreaded ceremony 
—during which I felt such an insane de- 


to laugh that my hair al- 
most stood ‘on end—is over. So is 
the honeymoon. And here we are 
At Home in a respectable, but small, 
flat. Our combination parlor, library, 
music-room and, at a pinch, guest- 
room—for there is a folding sofa—is so 
small that when visitors come in pairs 
one of us sits playfully in the hall door. 
In the dining-room we can reach the 
sideboard on one hand and the window- 
shade on the other without rising from 
the table. And in the concentrated kit- 
chen Sweetheart can revolve on her little 
heels — if I keep out — and prepare our sim- 
ple repasts without taking, at the most, 
more than a two-step. 

At first we had a small girl to wash 
dishes and go home nights; but we were 
continually colliding with or falling 
over the poor little thing—besides, she 
left lint on the plates—so Sweetheart 
loaded her with cheering gifts and bade 
her farewell. I get my luncheons down 


sire 


TENNESSEE 


town at a decent restaurant, and we have 
little chafing-dish suppers, with the 
kitchen range for a table, that we may 
keep the dining-room immaculate for 
breakfast. Opening from the kitchen is a 
little balcony arrangement, intended— 
judging from neighboring examples—for 
brooms, mops and fluttering dish-towels. 
Sweetheart has already made a bower of 
ours, with an awning and boxes of grow- 
ing plants. Sometimes we bring our lit- 
tle porringers and eat our suppers here; 
and here I smoke my good night cigar, 
while Sweetheart, with mock humility, 
sits on a cushion at my feet, and we 
dream dreams of what we will do when 
my salary is increased. 

Housekeeping is simply a jocund Song 
and not at all the tedious, engrossing 
thing which women never tire of discuss- 
ing. 

October, 1901. We are now settled in 
another Flat with an additional bedroom. 
Moving is a nightmare. How contempt- 
ible our possessions looked when loaded 
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in the van! With what fiendish cunning 
the men concealed our fine library table 
and beautiful best chairs, while they pa- 
raded the kitchen things and Sweetheart’s 
pathetic makeshifts in the line of draped 
packing boxes to the gaze of the cold 
world! Thank goodness the business is 
over and we are so far settled that we 
had a clean tablecloth and a potted fern 
for supper. 

Poor little Sweetheart! When I fell 
over a basket of hardware with my arms 
full of books, she laughed at me and I 
said something cross and unbecoming to 
a gentleman. I am going out directly for 
some pink carnations and chocolate 
creams. 

But I was dog-tired. 


December, 1901.—Not exactly a merry 
Christmas, but a deeply thankful one. 
The anxiety and the danger are over. 
Sweetheart pale and smiling. The Junior 
all there. His mother—how odd to write 
His Mother!—was so afraid that he would 
be minus an arm or a leg. Maternity is 
a fearful thing. How can bridegrooms be 
the grinning idiots that they are? Life is 
wisely ordered. There would be no 
bridegrooms if they realized; still less 
brides. I feel frightfully broken up. Not 
boundingly happy like the new fathers we 
read of. The shadow of the Shadow 
doesn’t lift in a hurry. 

Bless that old doctor! I came near 
swooning on his neck when he finally 
came out with his serene “All’s well!” 


February, 1902.—Next to a violent 
earthquake, a baby is the most upsetting 
thing known to the world. Our once 
tranquil and orderly home is such that 
when the rooms offer narrow but uninter- 
rupted paths, and the certainty of some- 
thing to eat looms up, we are strangely 
glad. Never hns_ time-for-anything 
seemed so unsnatchable and the common 
blessing of sound sleep such a priceless 
boon. But we have nerved ourselves to 
wait with hopeful patience until the 
Three Months have passed. 

For he is that wretched, suffering mar- 
vel of creation—a Three Months Colic 


Baby. We never heard of one before, but 
the nurse—whom we are now trying to 
live without—has explained to us that 
they sometimes exist. Every night we 
take turns toting the poor little man to 
and fro. He will not tolerate the hot- 
water bag, but pressed close to my chest 
(heart would be more poetical) he seems 
to derive some amelioration from my 
warmth, and gradually his cruel little 
cramps cease and he flattens himself out 
upon me like a lizard upon a sunny wall 
and falls asleep. Then I feel very proud; 
and, as I lay him gently in his cradle and 
tuck the blankets about him, I whisper to 
his mother, who is already sinking into 
the sleep of exhaustion, ‘Ah, it takes me 
to settle him!” 


April, 1902.—Somehow I seem of very 
little account in the bosom of this family, 
now that the colic nights are over. A 
man with strong arms and a warm chest 
is no longer needed. I appear to be mere- 
ly tolerated. My comings-in are greeted 
with a long “Sh——! he’s asleep,” and my 
goings-out are followed by a sort of in- 
jured ‘“Please-don’t-slam!” as if it were 
my habit to come and go with a cyclonic 
disregard of everything but dispatch! 

Then my breakfasts!—they are begin- 
ning to seem almost Providential, they 
are so uncertain—so abounding in excit- 
ing delays! It is no uncommon thing for 
His mother to leave my half poured cup 
of coffee, or my slice of browning toast, 
and fly to His couch to make sure that 
an innocent crow or playful gurgle isn’t 
caused by an attempt to swallow a 
clothespin, or a smothering burrow under 
the pillows. Or, she looks at the clock, 
discovers that His breakfast is due, and 
I am promptly left to forage as I may. 
When, on rare occasions, my eggs, toast 
and coffee are brought on simultaneously 
and placed all smoking hot before me, 
my heart leaps with gratitude. I feel 
how wonderful are my mercies. 

And then the Language! The Lan- 
guage is the climax of my alienation. 
English is my only tongue—and not much 
to boast of at that; so, when an intimate 
friend, like Sweetheart, retires into San- 
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scrit and shuts the door, so to speak, is it 
a wonder that I feel vaguely hurt? For 
instance, how am I to know that Popsy 
stands for the revered name of Father?— 
that Shack means one of the little white 
woolly things with sleeves?— that Din-Din 
is Sanscrit for refreshments, and that 
Himittletummykins is merely His Stom- 
ach ?—and so on. 

Discouraging as the spoken language is, 
it is worse when Sweetheart sets it to 
music as she often does when hushing 
Him to repose. As, for instance, what 
can be made of things like this: 


“Seep ittlehoneykins, mummy’s tweet joy; 
Tunninest bessin mitout alloy; 
Pinkywink pingers and pinkywink toes, 
Way into seepylan honeykins goes.” 


She also bestows many musical passages 
on me, in order to avoid breaks in the 
hushing process. I ask in a subdued 
voice the whereabouts of a certain hat, or 
the probable location of the clothes 
brush, and she responds—say to the air of 
“Abide With Me”: 


“I—don’t know where— 

Maybe it’s fallen down 

Be—hind the bookcase—or 
Behind that chair. 

I wish you would 
Be careful where you put 

Your things—and then you won’t 
Be bo—thered so.” 


In case of slow metre, it is sometimes 
slightly annoying to be obliged to await 
the gist of her musical remarks—as when 
this morning to the tune of “Hebron,” 
she requested me to— 


“Go—round by Blake’s—when you come 
home— 

And see ifthey—have fresh-baked buns— 

The kind with cur—rants—on the top— 

Get half a doz—en—and—some—cheese.” 


And the youngster seems so exclusively 
and wholly hers, while I must nibble, like 
a hungry outcast, on the mere edges of 
his charming personality! Him Muvver 
possesses him from crown to toes, and is 
never weary of telling him so. If I draw 
near to witness the interesting process of 
bathing and dressing, and essay to poke 
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his plump ribs or tickle his alluring toes, 
Popsy is told to go away and not tum 
bovverin’ when Muvver’s Bessed is so 
dood and tweet. So I can only snatch a 
kiss from his soft cheek—my mustache 
provoking a protesting squirm—and go 
sadly away. 


May, 1902.—When I came home at half 
past twelve last night I possessed the 
confident hope that I would find my wife 
pacing to and fro, pale and distracted, a 
damp handkerchief in her hand and her 
eyes red with weeping. Never since our 
marriage have I been out so late, but the 
worm—crushed by prolonged indifference 
—will turn. After boring myself half to 
death with a stupid play, and afterward 
having a little supper with Jim Marshall 
—who is not yet a father and is hence a 
rather uninteresting fellow—and _ the 
spread somehow not so appetizing as the 
simple things my wife sets up—I came 
home hungering for wild and passionate 
reproach. 

I pretended to have some trouble with 
my latchkey, and I am certain the noise 
I made aroused the people across the 
hall, for I heard a murmur of disapproval 
from that quarter. I opened and closed 
the door—not too carefully—and looked 
about me. The little glow-worm lamp of 
the Colic nights burned upon the parlor 
table, and beside it was a sheet of note 
paper showing some hastily written lines. 

Aha!—I thought—she does not. trust 
herself to speak. Poor girl!—she thinks 
I have ceased to love her and pours out 
her gr——But by this time I was reading 
the lines and they were as follows: 

“Dear Billy: Please get to bed as soft- 
ly as possible. I think a tooth-sac is 
beginning to trouble. He chewed his fin- 
gers all the while I was undressing him 
and used his scolding cry.. While I think 
of it, be sure to order some honey tomor- 
row morning. Mamma writes that I must 
rub his gums with it several times a day. 
If you want a bite you'll find a cheese 
sandwich and milk on top shelf refrig. 

“Janet.” 

Crushed and humiliated, I was still the 

fond idiot to steal into His room, carry- 
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ing the glow-worm and feeling a little 
anxious about the Tooth-Sac. There he 
lay; his fat little arms tossed above his 
head and his pink three-cornered mouth 
_parted in small, regular, hardly hearable 
snores. In the bed within easy reach of 
his cradle slumbered his mother, one arm 
stretched protectingly toward him, her 
hair trailing over her shoulder in a long 
brown braid and her face wearing, even 
in sleep, that Madonna look of mingled 
love and care which is so touching—even 
to a side-tracked husband and father. 

Poor Sweetheart! How joyously she 
has sacrificed her girlish freedom! Once 
my own mother—God bless her—slept like 
that—her arms still keeping guard over 
my young helplessness. 

I wafted to both sleepers a silent, re- 
pentant kiss and obediently got softly to 
bed. 

I was, at any rate, of some importance 
still. I could provide honey for the 
Tooth-Sac. _ 

June, 1902.—A dreadful fear is upon us. 
Poor Junior is ill—so ill that two doctors, 
his mother, the nurse and myself have 
hovered about him for these two dread- 
ful days and nights. This morning his 
beautiful eyes do not recognize us any 
more, and he does not seem to hear any- 
thing—except when Sweetheart tries to 
sing his favorite cradle song; then he 
makes a slight movement as if he would 


like to be held closer. 

Later—We have been told to prepare 
for the worst. We have wept in each 
other’s arms. ‘How can we give him up 
—how can we?—our baby—our baby!” 
And, though my heart is bursting, I can- 
not help realizing that this is the first 
time that Sweetheart has called him ours. 

Yes, “ours” now—to cherish only in the 
sad cloisters of memory. 

Later.—There has been a miraculous 
change for the better. It seems the 
younger doctor tried a new remedy— 
something that came to him in the still 
waiting of the night like an inspiration, 
and he dared to use it. 

The Youngster—Ah, how good it is to 
call him Youngster again!—the Young- 
ster sees us and smiles upon us once 
more. He has taken Din-Din. And just 
now he has turned on his side with a 
comfortable little sigh of weariness and 
fallen into a natural, hopeful sleep. 

Later.—Out of danger. In the twilight 
Sweetheart stole to my side and put her 
poor tired arms about my neck. 

“Dear old worn-out Billy!—how can 
we ever be thankful enough? We will 
live for him, won’t we? We will help 
him to grow into such true, noble man- 
hood that God will never be sorry He 
didn’t take him now—our blessed boy! 
Oh, I can never fee] again that he is every 
bit my own. He’s ours—and God’s.” 


THE OLD WOMAN UNDER THE HILL 


By JAMES BALL NAYLOR 


MALTA, OHIO 


JOLLY old woman lives under the hill— 
Hoity-toi-tee! What a busy old dame! 

Daylight or dark it is always the same— 
She’s knitting away to the clack of the mill; 
And her needles flash in and her needles flash out, 
And her ball rolls around and her thread winds about— 
Working away with a royal good will, 
Knitting a sock for the foot of the hill! 


In summer she broiders 
The heel and the toe, 
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With the sweetest and prettiest 
Posies that grow; 

And in Winter the whole 

Is of fleeciest snow. 

And her needles, that frolic 
And flicker and shine, 

Are the needles that drop 
From the bough of the pine! 


This clever old woman down under the hill— 
Fiddle-dee-dee! What a busy old thing! 

Summer and Winter, and Autumn and Spring, 

When the night-time is wild, when the daytime is still, 
She’s crooning and working with music and might— 

In sunshine and shadow, and misty moonlight— 

Piecing and quilting, by hook or by crook, 

A spread for the bed of the bothersome brook! 


Jn Autumn her pieces 

Of yellow and red 

Are the petals of posies, 

And forest leaves dead— 

And the sycamore-balls 

Are the knots in her thread; 
And the cotton she uses 

To fashion and wad 

Her quilt, is the down 
From the wood-thistle’s pod! 


This funny old woman down under the hill— 
Foldy-rol-rol! I’ll not whisper’ her name— 
A buxom and bustling and busy old dame, 

Keeps knitting and quilting her fate to fulfill. 
And whenever she’s resting—’tis really absurd 
In connection with her but to mention the word— 
She is stitching away at the coat of the earth, 
Repairing that garment of wonderful girth! 


That coat is a marvelous 
Mantle today; 

A patchwork of yellow 
And scarlet and gray, 

Of lilac and crimson, 

Of green, brown and blue— 
A rival to Joseph’s 

Odd raiment in hue. 

And that fussy old woman 
Down under the hill 

Is knitting and stitching 
All day and night still! 





A FUGITIVE SOVEREIGNTY 


By WILLIAM 


BROOKLYN, 


HO owns Cuba? The Teller resolu- 
tion at the beginning of our war 
with Spain and the Platt amendment af- 
ter the war, constitute the foresight and 
hindsight over which we must aim at this 
question. The Platt amendment interpre- 
ted the Teller resolution and our govern- 
ment made that interpretation the con- 
dition of our military withdrawal from 
the island, whose independence is now in- 
volved in the observance of that condition 
by the Cuban people. The Teller resolu- 
tion was an addition to the joint war 
resolution to raise funds for the support 
of the army and navy, empowering the 
president to expel the Spanish forces. It 
stated to the anti-imperialists of our 
country, as well as to the rest of the 
world, that we had no intention to exer- 
cise sovereignty or control over the 
island, except for the pacification thereof, 
and when that is accomplished to leave 
the control of the island to its people. 
Although that was not a contract with 
anybody it has all the binding force pos- 
sible upon American honor, and thus it 
may be considered to be law. 

But unforeseen happenings and con- 
ditions after our conquest of the island 
required that war resolution to be con- 
strued practically and justly. It was seen 
by the American military government and 
others residing in Cuba that the Cuban 
people had not, in the organic law they 
had framed, defined their relation to the 
United States, which was then in entire 
and sovereign possession, practically 
speaking. It was generally believed that 
the Cubans, on receiving control of their 
island, as a mass of conflicting races, 
creeds and parties would tend to lapse 
into their former condition. They were 
without government experience and unity 
of sentiment. They had never seen any- 
thing but evil examples in civil govern- 
ment, which they regarded only as or- 
ganized plunder, and they did not exhibit 
due gratitude for their liberation. There- 


HEMSTREET 


NEW YORK 


upon our congress, basing its action upon 
a message of President McKinley, in 
February, 1901, added to the war resolu- 
tion to pay the expenses of the war, 
through Senator O. H. Platt of Connecti- 
cut, the chairman of the Committee on 
Cuban Relations, the following, in sub- 
stance. 

That the president, in pursuance of 
the Teller resolution, is empowered to 
turn the island over to the people 
thereof, when they, in their constitu- 
tion, shall have defined their relations 
to the United States, substantially as 
follows—that they should forever 
keep foreign nations off their terri- 
tory; that they should not compro- 
mise their independence by debt; that 
they should keep up the sanitary sys- 
tem and legal contracts established 
by our military occupation; that they 
should protect life and property and 
consent to the United States interven- 
ing, if necessary, for that purpose; 
that they should sell or lease to us 
naval stations and should embody all 
these provisions in a permanent 
treaty with the United States. 


Two years now have passed and they 
have not yet made that permanent treaty. 
The Cuban convention had already adopt- 
ed a constitution and adjourned. By 
direction of President McKinley, General 
Wood called the attention of the consti- 
tutional convention to these requirements 


of his government. The convention re- 
convened and unanimously adopted the 
requirements into their constitution, 
which have been called the Platt amend- 
ment. But it was adopted with evident 
mental reservation. There had always 
been among their leading revolutionists, 
their old men, a longing for independence 
and to take their stand among the nations 
of the world. They wanted to feel their 
sovereignty. So ever since the adoption 
of this Platt amendment they have been 
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disappointed and reactionary. Indeed, 
they now have a national political party 
whose chief idea is ‘the abrogation of the 
Platt amendment and a liberal construc- 
tion of the rest of the constitution,” 
which, they aver, was inspired by the 
United States and accepted under duress, 
like their reluctant acceptance of Palma 
for president. The opposing national 
party, which is called Republican, believes 
more in the United States and is more 
inclined to annexation. What their sec- 
ond presidential election next year will 
bring forth is a most interesting subject 
for conjecture. If the National party 
should win, what is to prevent their alter 
ing their constitution and disregarding 
the entire provisions of the Platt amend- 
ment, such as borrowing extravagantly 
from a foreign nation, persecuting the 
Spaniards, lapsing into unsanitary con- 
ditions, rescinding General Wood’s con- 
tracts that were made for their own bene- 
fit, or re-establishing bull fighting? In 
such a case what will be the attitude of 
the United States? What reserved rights 
have we as conquerors under fair inter- 
national and moral law? 

This is a question which will not down, 
notwithstanding that an American states- 
man has said it is not a matter for a 
private citizen to discuss, but rather for 
the administration in power at the time 
such an exigency arises, which, he said, 
is not likely ever to happen because the 
bulk of the Cuban people are contented. 
(Cum grano, etc.) It is an open question 
whether in a democracy there should be 
state secrets any more than in commercial 
trusts. The people are above congress, 
congress is above the cabinet, and law 
and right are above us all. There is no 
way to meet such a revolution but by our 
resuming military occupation which we 
withdrew conditionally and in express 
terms in the act of transfer. Some ONE 
owns Cuba. There can be no such thing 
as a “suspended” or divided sovereignty. 
Sovereignty, like ownership, inheres ab- 
solutely by nature in every inch of the 
habitable globe and in every instant. 
Metaphysically it may shift and flit from 
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one to another, and even be elusive, but 
it always alights upon some one human 
power. Within three years a Latin feudal- 
ism had been translated by a magnani- 
mous intervening nation into a Saxon re- 
public and transferred, on time, with dra- 
matic simplicity. It was a slick Ameri- 
can job. Cuba, from being the most back- 
ward of all Central-American countries 
has now the best established government. 


It is well to keep before the American 
popular mind the exact terms of the 
transfer of the island, which were de- 
*livered in the carefu) verbiage of a legal 
statute. The first article of the Cuban 
ccnstitution declares Cuba to be a 
sovereignty, but that term is qualified in 
the very sarae document by what follows, 
and upon which document the transfer 
was made. The Cuban president and con- 
gress being assembled at headquarters, 
the commanding general of the army of 
occupation addressed them in_ these 
terms: 

“Sirs: I now transfer to you the 
government and control of the island, 
to be held and exercised by you under 
the provisions of the Constitution 
heretofore adopted by you and this 
day promulgated. * * * This 
transfer of government control is 
upon the express condition, and the 
Government of the United States will 
understand, that by the acceptance 
thereof you do now, pursuant to the 
provisions of the said Constitution, 
assume and undertake all and several 
the obligations assumed by the United 
States in the treaty between the 
United States and Her Majesty Queen 
Regent of Spain.” 


This “constitution” included the Platt 
amendment and the “obligations” were 
the SOVEREIGN obligations that had 
been assumed by the United States. All 
this was the dictation of a conqueror and, 
practically, a sovereign, relinquishing 
sovereignty UPON CONDITIONS. If these 
conditions are carried out the Cubans will 
have practical independence and practi- 
cal sovereignty up to the line of their 
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TOMAS ESTRADA PALMA, 


self-destruction. 


It is true and emphatic 
that Spain did not cede the sovereignty 
of Cuba to us as she did that of her other 
islands, but held us to our “pretensions 
of benevolence instead of aggrandize- 


PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CUBA 


ment,” simply “relinquishing” her own 
sovereignty and leaving it in the air. 

The remaining question is, Whither did 
that relinquished sovereignty go? If we 
did not derive title by cession did we by 
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conquest? If the acts of our government 
in Cuba for three years—arbitrarily seiz- 
ing its revenue and applying it to the 
renovation of the island, taking a census, 
establishing schools, increasing its cus- 
toms houses and postal service, establish- 
ing a national police, controlling and re- 
viewing its civil courts, organizing and 
conducting all civil administrations, pro- 
mulgating electoral laws, directing the 
people to hold registrations, conventions 
and elections and to model a republic 
after our own—all this with the Cubans’ 
own money—were not the acts of a 
sovereign, it would be hard to inform the 
average American what sovereignty and 
conquest are. We are speaking legally, 
not under the ethical or sentimental con- 
siderations of the Teller resolution. 

At the time of conquest and occupation 
the United States found no Cuban organ- 
ization to treat with; in our treaty with 
Spain the Cubans were totally ignored 
by both parties; but they submitted with 
good grace to our intervention, to our 
sovereign acts as Spain’s successor, to our 
preference for their presidential candi- 
date, to our ideas generally about a con- 
stitution and our radical amendment to 
their constitution. Nothing was demand- 
ed by us but what was for the practical 
and wholesome good of both countries 
and was confirmed by the conscience, 
honor and intelligence of the American 
people and the judgment of the world. 
The transfer was not a contract with any- 
body, but rather a magnanimous bene- 
faction. Uncle Sam was so _ straight 
about this that he leaned backward. 

No prudent American should disregard 
the facts that there is now a bitter rest- 
lessness in Cuba under the shadow of the 
eagle’s wing, that they adopted the Platt 
amendment with well-remembered fur- 
tiveness to get rid of us, that between our 
army and them there was a mutual de- 
testation, that their press has always 
been reactionary and captious, and that 
President Palma, knowing who were 
watching him, made no direct response 
when General Wood, in express terms, 
required that the Cubans should live up 
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to the Platt amendment as a condition of 
the transfer. Both Wood’s address of 
transfer and Palma’s reply were read in 
language which had been prepared with 
extreme diplomatic caution. Our terms 
of transfer carried a guarantee of every 
American provision and fright, and 
Palma’s reply concealed every Cuban re- 
serve. But our part “will wash.” We 
must take into account “Latin” political 
ethics and the schooling the Cubans have 
had for centuries. They had been sorely 
tried until they had lost all faith in hu- 
man government and almost in them- 
selves. They are hot like their climate. 
They can be mollified by respectful, 
dignified and honest treatment, which to 
them is a novelty and surprise. Governor 
Wood told this writer in Cuba that they 
are affectionate and docile and that he 
had always administered with concilia- 
tion instead of coercion. 

If we were rightfully in Cuba at all we 
could rightfully dictate terms. We were 
not legally obliged to leave the island at 
the time we did. without proper guaran- 
tees, of which we only were the judge. 
Five months after their adoption of the 
Platt amendment, Senator Platt said, in a 
careful article in the Political Annals 
Magazine: “We claim the right to be 
recognized as the guarantor of Cuban in- 
dependence and of its stability of govern- 
ment.” What was right then is right yet. 
Such men as Senator Bustiamente, Gen- 
eral Gomez, Colonel Maso—the rival of 
President Palma—and others, would not 
express their dissent from the Platt 
amendment, even with their party back- 
ing, without outside influence. If the 
Platt amendment was tenable at the time 
it was adopted it is tenable now and is a 
permanent condition. There is only one 
way to meet its rescission and that is by 
military recognition. This is blunt but 
true. That would make trouble, but 
whether international or not will depend 
upon future complications and our “pre- 
paredness.” It would arraign Cuban fac- 
tions against each other, one of them 
against the United States, entailing an in- 
terruption of business, a delay of Cuban 
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progress and perhaps bloodshed. It is 
well in this matter of such grave future 
concern to have on hand a fixed and for- 
mulated American decision. Very likely 
there is such a plan in somebody’s port- 
folio. There need be no friction now; 
all we have to do is to stand fast on what 
our statesmen wisely provided and then 
in time the “Pearl of the Antilles” will be 
ours and our great name will be theirs. 
All that the Cubans need to do is to keep 
paid up on our mortgage the interest of 
their good behavior, then their equity will 
never be foreclosed. 

The Free Masons rule Cuba. They are 
the leading members of different parties, 
races, factions in congress and cabinet, 
and they have agreed with fraternal faith 
that there shall be peace and progress. 
President Palma at heart is with all 
American ideas. He lived and raised his 
family in rural New York for over twenty 
years; but he received a minority vote for 
president of Cuba because the opposition 
would not, in their jealousy and distrust 
of every ruling power, either register or 
vote, and because they said Palma was 
“more of a Yankee than a Cuban.” Next 
year there will be another presidential 
election, and Estrada Palma, the wise, 
frank, conservative, brave, loyal, patriotic, 
born Cuban and old revolutionist, will not 
be elected, even if nominated. 


The Cuban ship of state has thus far 
sailed beautifully away on her trial trip, 
owing partly to the momentum given her 
down her ways by General Wood’s ad- 
ministration and mainly by her own in- 
What will happen within the 
If the 


telligence. 
next two years is not yet in germ. 







THE LIFE VESSELS 


By YONE NOGUCHI 
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situation is too much for our popular 
logic, our popular instinct will serve. 
Magnanimity should not: lose its sword. 
Cuba is international “hot stuff.” If she 
shall rescind her implied contract we our- 
selves shall either have to admit before 
the world and history that the Platt 
amendment and our terms of transfer 
were idle folly, or go back and resume 
control of Cuba where we left off. In the 
latter alternative a territorial government 
for a few years would be the making of 
her and profitable to ourselves. The best 
time Cuba ever had was the three years 
under our military government. 

The century is electric; changes are 
more rapid than ever; a national mind 
acts quicker. The telegraph has anni- 
hiliated insularism. The free schools in 
Cuba are making a new race which will 
in ten years form a new and commanding 
electorate. There is not under the sun a 
generation of boys and girls who are so 
ambitious for learning and so eager to 
absorb American ideas. They have 
realized the benefits of American adminis- 
tration and example. General Wood 
builded wisely in establishing three thou- 
sand new schools under an American sys- 
tem as his first act. Cuba is our natural 
Winter conservatory, garden and _ sani- 
torium, where we may, when we become 
old and dreamy, escape our annual 
“freeze-up” and bask in perpetual Sum- 
mer. She is a part of our geographical, 
commercial and political system, right 
within our national vestibule, and she 
must, as our next-door neighbor, live up 
to the twentieth century until by com- 
merce, sociability and reciprocity she may 
assimilate with us as one of the most 
prized states of our glorious Union. 


ee life vessels for soul passengers glide down the river of Eternity. 
O vast river! Solemn river! Yet kind river! 
The vessels that are love-roped by the hand of God 


Sail without failing into the gate of Heaven. 


THE BOSTON 


ATHENAEUM 


By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 


CHARLESTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 


HATEVER else may or may not be 
necessary to the establishment of a 
literary reputation in Boston, it is absolutely 
essential that a writer desiring recognition 
among his peers shall be known to fre- 
quent the Boston Athenaeum. To be sure, 
he need not be that very imposing thing 
—-“a proprietor’—for it is well known 
that an A'tthenaeum share costs about 
$450 in these days, and is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to procure even at that price—but 
he must have obtained somehow the 
privileges of the place, and so be able to 
work in the quaint old building on Bea- 
con Hill long famous for its literary as- 
scciations and now, by a very close vote, 
guaranteed—after much discussion—a fur- 
ther, though of necessity a somewhat pre- 
carious tenure of its imposing, old-time 
home. Meanwhile lovers of the historic 
and the picturesque again breathe freely. 
Daniel Webster, Charles Sumner, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Francis Parkman and 
Prescott have been among the Athenaeum 
proprietors; Emerson, Hawthorne, Lowell, 
James T. Fields, Longfellow, Ballou and 
Dr. Bartol in the host of its famous fre- 
quenters. Scores of books afterward re- 
nowned were written beneath its roof, 
and dozens of authors very well known 
still use it as a kind of enlarged private 
library. There is, indeed, no corner of 
the present rather gloomy building which 
is not hallowed by association with Bos- 
ton’s choicest literary spirits. Small won- 
der then that the men and women authors 
of the younger generation flock to the 
quiet “Reading Room” where the great 
ones labored, in the hope that the old 
volumes, over which the departed gods of 
American literature have often pored lov- 
ingly, may still exhale some breath of 
that alchemy which made their works im- 
mortal. Moreover, is not the Athenaeum 
a Cathedral of Books, and the adjacent 
Granary Burying Ground its church- 
yard? . 


The Boston Athenaeum sprang from a 


magazine, and that magazine from a Har- 
vard student. The student’s name was 
Phineas Adams, and he was graduated 
from the college on the Charles in 1801. 
Phineas’ father was a poor farmer and 
unable to afford his son the advantages 
of a gentleman’s education, but the lad’s 
love of letters had early attracted the at- 
tention of Mrs. Hannah Foster of 
Brighton, author of “Eliza Wharton,” 
who, by sending him to college, prepared 
him for the profession of literature, the 
initial step in which career he took in 
Boston, two years after his graduation, 
by the publication of a periodical which 
he called “The Monthly Anthology, or 
Magazine of Polite Literature.” 

This magazine, like many another 
young venture of its kind, did not pay, 
and six months after its beginning it 
was abandoned by its projector. Its print- 
ers, Monroe and Francis, determined, 
however, to carry it on, and the Rev. 
William Emerson, a Boston clergyman 
and the father of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
was invited to become its editor. Through 
him a number of gentlemen and scholars 
of the day became interested in the maga- 
zine, and, after binding themselves into 
a club, continued it under the name 
“Monthly Anthology and Boston Review,” 
the first number of which was published 
just one hundred years ago. 

There were, in all, nineteen of these 
men and they, it appears, are entitled to 
be known and remembered as the foun- 
ders of the Boston Athenaeum. For they 
soon organized, from the profits of the 
magazine and from private subscriptions, 
the nucleus of the library which, for al- 
most a century now, has been of ines- 
timable service to the distinguished 
literary men and women of Boston. 

The “Reading Room,” as it was orig- 
inally called, was opened in Joy’s build- 
ing, on Congress street, January 1, 1807. 
The February of that same year the sub- 
scribers were incorporated as ‘“Propriet- 
ors of the Boston Athenaeum,” John Syl- 
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vester, John Gardiner, D.D. (then rector 
of old Trinity Church, on Summer street), 
William Emerson, William S. Shaw, Wil- 
liam Tudor, Jr., Peter O. Thatcher, and 
Edmund T. Davis being among the pro- 
moters of the excellent undertaking. 

The first officers chosen were appointed 
April 7, 1807, as follows: Hon. Theophilus 
Parsons, president; Hon. John Davis, 


vice-president; John Lowell, treasurer; 
William S. Shaw, secretary; Rev. William 
Emerson, Rev. John T. Kirkland, D.D., 
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Headquarters were now established in 
Scollay’s building, in what is today 
Scollay square, and in March, 1809, ac- 
commodations there proving insufficient, 
a house was purchased on Tremont street, 
on the site of what was, until recently, 
the home of the Massachusetts Historical 
society. Here the Athenaeum continued, 
its collection of books gradually increas- 
ing in number until 1822, when it received 
from James Perkins a noble gift of his 
mansion house on Pear! street, to be used 
as the library’s home. At this time it 
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Peter O. Thatcher, R. H. Gardiner, and 
Rev. J. S. Buckminster, trustees. To these 
were added, July 16, Hon. Harrison Gray 
Otis, Samuel Eliot, and James Perkins. 
A decided spur to the new undertaking 
was given by an article in the Monthly 
Anthology for May, 1807, written by Rev. 
John T. Kirkland, D.D., president of Har- 
vard College. Soon after this, 150 shares 
at $300 were sold, thus adding what an 
old writer on the subject has termed “a 
large number of respectable names’ to 
the corporation. 


possessed over 17,000 volumes and 10,000 
pamphlets. The rules provided for the 
free accommodation in the reading room 
of the governor and his council; the lieu- 
tenant governor and members of the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature; judges of the su- 
preme court and courts of the United 
States; officers and resident graduates of 
Harvard, Amherst, and Williams colleges, 
and of the Andover theological school, 
and the presidents of the American Acad- 
emy, the Historical society, the Medical 
society, the Agricultural society, the 
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Salem Athenaeum, and the East India 
marine society of Salem, as well as clergy- 
men settled in Boston. These last dig- 
nitaries were further allowed to take 
books home. 

It is interesting to learn that the con- 
servative Bostons of this long-ago day 
were greatly shocked, about this time, by 
an innovation which gave to Hannah 
Adams, the first American woman to earn 
her living with her pen—and a very 
scanty living it was—the freedom of the 
Athenaeum’s library. This was in Miss 
Adams’ old age, after she had become 
deaf as well as nearly blind. But in spite 
of her infirmities she retained her keen 
love of books, and was frequently so lost 
in the dusty tomes that she forgot to eat 
and could not be roused by the librarian 
when he departed at noon to satisfy his 
healthy man’s appetite. He would lock 
her up with the books, therefore, only to 
find when he returned from dinner that 
she was as unconscious of him as before. 
Miss Adams herself seems to have felt 
the strangeness of her occupation, for 
she laments in her “Memoirs” that cir- 
cumstances forced her to “do business 
out of the female line and so expose her- 
self to the ridicule of males.”” When one 
contrasts the conditions of her time (she 
died in 1832, being the first person buried 
in Mt. Auburn), with the honor with 
which the women literary workers in the 
Athenaeum are today regarded, one feels 
indeed that “the world do move.” And 
then one is doubly glad that the portrait 
of this first American woman-worker at 
books has an honored place on the walls 
of one of the Athenaeum rooms along 
with the pictures of famous literary men 
who have used the library. 

The corner-stone of the present build- 
ing on Beacon street was laid in April, 
1847, and the building was completed and 
occupied in 1849. The simple dignity of 
the facade has won the admiration of all 
critics and on a recent visit to Boston 
no less eminent an authority than Augus- 
tus St. Gaudens said of it: “The Athe- 
naeum’s facade is valuable not only as a 


specimen of the best work of the period 
in which it was built but for its intrinsic 
merit as well.” 

Originally a museum of natural history, 
of curiosities, models of machines and an 
art gallery were included with the li- 
brary’s equipment. When, however, other 
organizations, especially devoted to these 
several objects, were founded, the collec- 
tions in the Athenaeum were transferred 
to them. Thus it was that the valuable 
Stuart portrait of Washington was placed 
by the Athenaeum in the Boston Art 
Museum. 

The corporation had the good fortune 
to acquire in 1848, just before the pres- 
ent building was occupied, a large part of 
George Washington’s library for the small 
sum of $4,000! These books were in a 
very good state of preservation, and are 
now, of course, worth many times the 
original price paid. Best of all, the Wash- 
ington library beautifully pieces out the 
very valuable collection of historical 
works for which the Athenaeum is fa- 
mous. 

The library is well endowed, having an 
income-producing fund which amounts to 
over $300,000. For many years the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, the 
oldest library institution in Boston and 
the second oldest in America had its 
headquarters here, but now these are in 
the rooms of the Massachusetts Historical 
society. 

There are in all 1,049 stockholders who 
with their families are privileged to the 
constant use of the library, and may 
themselves go to the shelves for anything 
they wish. Students and authors from a 
distance are always welcome, however, 
and the courteous attendants succeed ad- 
mirably in making even casual investiga- 
tors feel at home in the pleasant old halls 
where “Tabby, the Wise,” the Athenaeum 
cat—who seems to have assimilated the 
quiet air of refinement and culture which 
pervades the classic old place—sleeps com- 
fortably in a sunny corner, a fit symbol 
of the unstrenuous life for which this in- 
stitution stands. 

The cat is not the only frequenter of the 
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Athenaeum who enjoys cosy naps within 
its sacred precincts. A number of venera- 
ble Bostonians come here every day quite 
as much, it would seem, for the soporific as 
for the scholarly properties of the place. 

Hawthorne has penned one of his most 
characteristic, though least known, tales 
about a good old Boston worthy whom he 
used to see nodding over his newspaper 
at the Athenaeum. The story is called 
“The Ghost of Dr. Harris,” and was writ- 
ten from Liverpool in 1856 for Mrs. J. P. 
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Heywood, to whom the great romancer 
had once told it. It relates in Haw- 
thorne’s charming and inimitable style 
how he saw the old gentleman Harris 
reading the newspaper in his accustomed 
place the evening of the day on which the 
good man had passed away! 

There is one sentence startlingly Haw- 
thornesque which states that the old 
fellow was probably reading the very 
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newspaper in which his own death must 
have been announced. The story was 
first printed in the Nineteenth Century 
of February, 1900, and has never been 
added to the works of Hawthorne, though 
it is in his best vein. 

Hawthorne’s Concord neighbor, Emer- 
son, used to come to the Athenaeum a 
great deal, even as late as 1875. His 
daughter, Miss Ellen Emerson, usually 
accompanied him, carrying his papers 
and books and her satchel. They would 
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sit in chairs by one of the windows over- 
looking the burying ground and make ar- 
rangements as to how they would spend 
their day in the city. Miss Emerson 
would sometimes endeavor to induce her 
father to go with her on a round of social 
calls, but usually the sage would try to 
beg off from this, saying there was some- 
thing he desired to look up in the library. 

One of the older attendants has strik- 
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ingly described a conversation she wit- 
nessed between Emerson and Longfellow, 
carried on as the two great New Eng- 
landers stood together overlooking the 
peaceful cemetery. The author of “Hia- 
watha” she recalls, was erect and 
sprightly and smiling as usual, while the 
transcendentalist, taller in stature, 
lounged back with his shoulders against 
a set of “Memoirs of the French Revolu- 
tion” and regarded his vivacious com- 
panion, his strong-cut features beaming 
with pleasure at the encounter with his 
long-time friend and sympathizer. 

The two had not been a great while to- 
gether when James T. Fields spied them 
from the reference alcove where he often 
spent stray hours on Summer afternoons, 
and came across the room with a long 
stride, “Allibone” in hand. Then fol- 
lowed a warm interchange of greetings, 
Longfellow and Fields doing most of the 
talking, however, for even at that time 
the philosopher felt hardly sure of his 
utterance, and his memory often failed 
him. 

Emerson always—this attendant fur- 
ther recalls—exemplified in his choice of 
books his own maxim not to read any 
publication until it was a year old. But 
this was perhaps necessarily so, inasmuch 
as he wished always to keep for a long 
time the books he took out, and recent 
publications, in the Athenaeum, as in 
many other libraries, are not permitted 
to be held for so long a period as older 
works. 

The record book at the Athenaeum in 
1867 has down against the Concord 
scholar Chesterfield’s letters, Sweden- 
borg’s “Lyra Apostolica,” Huxley, Dryden 
and Dante, as well as many other less 
known works. In 1877, which was only 
five years before his death, Emerson took 
out Jean Paul’s works, Darwin’s “Sights 
and Insights,” Landor’s “Famous Wo- 
men,” Ruskin’s “Ethics of the Dust,” 
Balzac’s “Illusions,” Butler’s “Year of 
Consolation,” and “Middlemarch,” as well 
as Horace. It would appear that Emer- 
son did not own a very rich library, since 
he was obliged to borrow so many of the 
classics from the Athenaeum. 
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An attendant who once showed Lowell 
into a periodical gallery remembered 
when I asked that the author of the 
“Bigelow Papers” was “exceedingly nice 
and polite’ to her, and of Holmes she 
recalls that he once wanted Kettel’s 
volume of poetry, and made a_ gently 
humorous and very characteristic remark 
when she brought it to him. 

William F. Poole, who originated 
Poole’s Index, was at one time the li- 
brarian of the Athenaeum and it was 
here that the chief part of the work 
which has since lightened the labor of so 
many writers was done. The Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, grandfather of the ex-mayor of 
Boston, has written a careful history of 
the first half-century of the Athenaeum, 
the facts for which were gleaned from 
many hours’ study and browsing on the 
premises. 

Thirteen years ago the rather large sum 
of $30,000 was spent in the improvement 
of the building, and even then all Boston 
groaned and sputtered because of what 
was termed the “modernizing” of its 
favorite literary haunt, involving as the 
improvements did the loss of the “Charles 
Sumner staircase.” But lately, when the 
removal to a spacious new edifice, which 
should have good light as well as ca- 
pacity for 400,000 volumes, was contem- 
plated, many friends of the Athenaeum 
eagerly urged such changes as would 
make possible the preservation of the old 
building in its present general form while 
still safe-guarding its precious stores. 

Dignified, full of charm, and a monu- 
ment of a time in our architectural his- 
tory when really good work was. ex- 
tremely rare, it is strongly felt that it 
would be a great pity to permit this 
stately structure with its wealth of tra- 
dition to be ruthlessly razed and forever 
lost. If the day does come when it needs 
go to make place for a more modern 
building it should at least be taken down, 
architects say, with a view to re-erection 
elsewhere. It has been suggested that 
the Boston Public Library, which is con- 
stantly making provision for supplying 
the outlying districts with homes for 
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their books, could not do better than to 
buy it and set it up for such a purpose in 
one of the suburbs. But to picture the 
Boston Athenaeum, hallowed spot that 
it is, anywhere except on Beacon Hill and 
frequented by any except Boston’s choic- 
est intellects demands too great a strain 
for my imagination. Boston literary peo- 
ple are certainly making the most just 
now of their good old library. Miss 
Alice Brown works regularly at her little 
desk downstairs in the reading room; 
William Sloane Kennedy may often be 
seen upstairs at his place; Mrs. Margaret 
Deland is there frequently looking up 
doubtful points; Mrs. Freeman, who used 
to be Miss Mary Wilkins, happens in 
while “passing through;” George Willis 
Cooke, the well-known Browning scholar, 
spends not a few afternoons in this de- 
lightful haunt; Robert Grant and James 
Ford Rhodes pass many a morning among 
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the bookshelves, and even Colonel Higgin- 
son, in from Cambridge, may occasionally 
be spied at his place, not far down the 
hall from that Emerson for all time made 
his own. 

The present librarian is Charles K. Bol- 
ton, who came to the post when W. C. 
Lane went over to Harvard upon the 
death of Dr. Justin Winsor. Mr. Bolton 
is the son of Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton, the 
author of many popular biographies, and 
has himself written recently what critics 
pronounce the best portrayal of the life 
of a private soldier under Washington 
that has ever enriched our Revolutionary 
literature. Mr. Bolton is a Cleveland man, 
but he is a Harvard graduate, and he lives 
in Shirley, a properly historic and atmos- 
pheric New England town. He is, there- 
fore, considered even by Bostonians to 
be a safe custodian of the city’s most 
hallowed literary resort. 


THE MOUNTAINEER’S DREAM 


By HUGH 


YORKVILLE, 


HE air of sleepy quiet which had 
brooded over the little valley town 
for a year had changed to a buzz of ex- 
citement. Commencement was on again 
at Watauga college; the town was full of 
enthusiastic alumni and visiting friends 
from every corner of the surrounding 
country. 

It was on a different errand that the 
two Arvey brothers had come down from 
their home on Stump House in their 
white-covered wagon. Only a month be- 
fore their father had died, leaving his 
large family dependent upon the two 
grown sons, and they were at Watauga for 
the purpose of straightening up his small 
business affairs and making certain ar- 
rangements concerning the management 
of their little mountain farm. 

This required only a short time, how- 
ever, and on Tuesday morning they 
found themselves drifting with the crowd 
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toward the college, wholly ignorant of 
the nature of the exercises going on there. 
The scene on the inside was a revelation 
to both, for never before had an Arvey 
from Stump House been within a college 
building. There, upon the high old ros- 
trum, sat the young men of the graduat- 
ing class, clothed in their best, the cen- 
ter of attraction to all the vast assembly 
below. One by one they stood before the 
audience and with fervent, rustic elo- 
quence '_— delivered their graduating 
speeches, each of which called forth en- 
thusiastic applause, loads of flowers, and 
a crash of discordant music from the 
noisy brass band in the gallery. Then, 
when the speeches were all over, the gaily 
beribboned diplomas were handed to the 
graduates by the president, after which 
came more applause and another raptur- 
ous burst of music from the gallery. The 
scene—impressive to those who were most 
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accustomed to Watauga commencements— 
was one which remained forever fadeless 
in the memories of the mountaineer 
brothers. 

The Arveys’ journey home that after- 
noon was an unusually quiet one. For 
hour after hour neither spoke; both sat 
gazing in a kind of trance upon the moun- 
tain scenery which had been familiar to 
them from childhood. No sound dis- 
turbed the stillness except the rumble of 
the wagon and the hoof-strokes of the lit- 
tle mules upon the fiinty mountain road. 
It was the older brother who broke the 
silence. 

“Tom,” he said, “I’m gwine ter stan’ 
on thet same platform some day an’ say 
my speech an’ git my paper.” 

“T’ye swore the same, Gus,” came the 
laconic reply; ‘the Arveys hev got ter be 
heerd frum.” 

It was doubtless fortunate for the 
brothers that they could not comprehend 
the obstacles that lay between them and 
the doors of the college; both had times 
of discouragement, and it required the 
strongest determination, combined with 
frequent visits to Watauga for fresh in- 
spiration, to keep them faithful. At the 
end of three years, however, by persistent 
labor and with the aid of the teacher at 
Double Springs, himself a Watauga grad- 
uate, they had prepared themselves for 
entrance into college. 

As it was found impossible for both to 
attend at the same time, the rather deli- 
cate situation arose of deciding which one 
should first enjoy the coveted privilege. 

“I s’pose, Gus, bein’ the oldest, you 
ought ter be the first ter go,” Tom sug- 
gested rather reluctantly. 

But Tom had not proven a very success- 
ful farmer, and that was probably the 
reason for the plan proposed by Gus. 

“No, Tom,” he explained, “if you go on 
now an’ graduate, you can help me along 
a sight better. Besides, I alw’ys seemed 
to have a kind o’ knack o’ runnin’ the 
farm; you must go first.” 

So it was decided. On the first day of 
October Gus carried Tom and his little 
handful of belongings down to Watauga 
in the wagon, and after seeing him prop- 
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erly settled in his new world, turned his 
own face again toward Stump House. 

It was dusk when the wagon rolled into 
the yard. After the mules had been 
stabled and fed, Gus stood for a few mo- 
ments looking silently across the moun- 
tains as the night slowly fell around 
them and blotted them from view. In 
the window of a cabin across on Round- 
top a red light flickered, and there came 
to his ears the sound of a girl’s mellow 
contralto voice singing an old corn-shuck- 
ing song. 

“Leastways, I’ll be near Annie,” he said 
with almost a sigh. Then he walked 
slowly across the yard and entered the 
house. 


II. 


“Good evening!” 

“Evenin’, sir!” 

“Trying to cool off some, are you? 
Rather warm weather yet—for October.” 

“Well, no sir, I wasn’t here for that 
partic’lar purpose; but it is about as cool 
a place as I’ve struck, this side o’ the 
mountains. Just stopped to take a look 
at the old college as I was passin’.” 

The first speaker was Doctor Black- 
wood, the venerable president of Watauga 
college, dignified but kind-hearted, tall 
and straight in spite of his years—a per- 
fect picture of the old southern gentle- 
man. While walking across the campus 
toward his home he had come upon the 
stranger seated on the ground under a 
magnificent water-oak and gazing intent- 
ly at the college building. In the road a 
few steps away stood a white-covered 
wagon to which two sturdy-looking little 
mules were hitched. In the background 
beyond the college stretched the dim out- 
lines of the Blue Ridge. 

As the doctor showed no disposition to 
move on, the stranger with an air of 
deference rose to his feet and leaned his 
long, gaunt form against the water-oak. 
The doctor continued: 

“You have never seen the building be- 
fore? or is there something in its archi- 
tecture that interests you?” 

“Oh yes, doctor, I’ve seen it a good 
many times. To tell you the truth, I kind 
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o’ love the old place somehow; used to 
think I’d come to school here myself, but 
my dreams never did come true. Still, I 
love to stop here an’ watch the boys an’ 
just imagine I’m one of ’em, don’t you 
see?” 

The doctor’s next step was to inauire 
the stranger’s name, for he had become 
deeply interested in his story. 

“Arvey,” came the answer, and the 
stranger’s rough, brown hand took within 
its strong grasp the soft, white one of the 
doctor. 

“From Stump House?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Related to Tom Arvey that graduated 
here in ’88?” 

“Yes, sir; he’s my younger brother.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the old 
gentleman. “Why, I am truly glad to 


know you, Mr. Arvey. How is Tom get- 


ting aiong? The last news I had of him 
he had gone out west soon after grad- 
uating,—four years ago it must be?” 
“Yes,” replied Avery, “Tom went west 
just four years ago. I’ve never heard 
from him since he left; don’t even know 
if he’s alive. He was to help me through 
college, but, poor fellow, I don’t know 
what’s become of him. It’s all right now, 
anyhow, for I’m too old. Besides, the 
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home was all broken up by deaths and 
marriages and it was powerful lonesome 
livin’ in the old house all by myself,—an’ 
I couldn’t ’a’ asked Annie to wait on me 
any longer. We’re mighty happy in our 
little home up yonder; but I’ve never quit 
dreamin’ of the college education I ex- 
pected to have, an’ every time I come 
down this way I set here an’ just look at 
the old place over there. An’, somehow, 
it alw’ys seems to make me feel better— 
an’ I go back to Annie with a lighter an’ 
stronger heart. We’ve got a fine little 
feller at home, just a year old—named 
Tom; I’m goin’ to send him down here 
some day to take my place an’ live out 
my dream for me.” 

The mountaineer shaded his eyes with 
his hand and looked at the sun in the 
west. From a group of students sprawl- 
ing on the grass near the college came 
the strains of an old song: 

“Oh, he never cares to wander from 
his own fireside” .... 

“Now I must get started for home,” he 
said, “for it’s gettin’ late; good-bye, doc- 
tor.” 

A moment later a whip was cracked 
over the heads of the little mules, and the 
white-covered wagon was rumbling away 
towards the mountains. 


HOW NEAR TO FAIRYLAND 


By YONE NOGUCHI 


AUTHOR OF “FROM THE EASTERN SEA” 


NEW YORK CITY 


eee Spring warmth steals into me, drying up all the tears of my soul, 
And gives me a flight into the vastness,— into a floorless, unroofed reverie-hall. 


Lo, such greenness, such velvety greenness, such a heaven without heaven above! 
Lo, again, such grayness, such velvety grayness, such an earth without earth below ! 
My soul sails through the waveless mirror-seas. 


Oh, how near to fairyland ! 
Blow, blow, gust of wind! © 


Sweep away my soul-boat against that very shore! 











THE CREAM OF THE JOKE 


By GRACE MacGOWAN COOKE 


CHATTANOOGA, 


T was a hot day. The perspiration ran 
down Blake Armitage’s face as he 
churned. Suddenly, in the midst of his 
panting exertions, he observed the churn 
lid rising in a ghostly fashion. Bending 
forward to press it down, the white froth 
which was pushing it up spurted out and 
spattered him from head to foot. 

The girls, two strapping mountain 
maids, were chortling in their glee behind 
his cream-frescoed back, while an old 
woman, their mother, sat silent, her eyes 
upon the sweet potatoes she was paring 
for dinner, but with a suspicious twitch- 
ing about her grim mouth. 

As Armitage started back, a volcano of 
foam arose from the bewitched churn, 
rolled majestically down its side and 
spread slowly out upon the floor. 

“What makes it do like that?” inquired 
Blake anxiously. He had gotten his 
churn in upon the representation that it 
would “bring butter,” in half the time 
taken by the old dasher churn. He had 
been hard at it since seven o’clock can- 
vassing every farm house on the Asheville 
road. At each place he churned, by way 
of displaying the superiority of his 
process. He was worn out with talking 
and churning. “None of the others 
frothed at the mouth that way,” he com- 
mented plaintively. 

“My little man,” remarked the old 
woman severely but not rancorously, 
“you'd orter not go round sellin’ churns 
tell ye know somethin’ ’bout churnin’.” 

A large brindled cat, whom Blake now 
felt to be a personal enemy, flourished in 
and began lapping at'the cream. A hound 
from the yard below stole up the steps 
and caught the drippings as they mean- 
dered to the edge of the porch. 

Blake gazed upon them with fascinated 
eyes; the girls continued to giggle. 
Finally, “ Will it stop some time, do you 
think, so I can put the lid back on and 
finish churning?” he inquired. He was in 
his anxiety quite unconscious of his 
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creamed-flecked countenance and apparel. 

Suddenly there came a familiar step 
through the hall, a familiar voice said in 
accents of astonishment, “Good morning, 
Mr. Armitage, when did you arive?” and 
he looked up to find Margaret Randolph’s 
amused glance taking him in from head 
to foot. The old woman had mentioned 
boarders; evidently Margaret was one of 
them. 

“I just got here,” he explained. “Oh, 
yes, good morning, Miss Margaret; so de- 
lighted to see you” (he didn’t look it)— 
“That is I’ve been here some time; I’m 
trying to sell this lady a churn.” 

Margaret looked curiously at the white 
volcano, the vainglorious cat (Blake felt 
he could have cheerfully killed that cat 
for the grin it wore) and the furtive 
hound. The giggling girls in the back- 
ground exchanged Masonic signals with 
each other and with her. “You don’t ap- 
pear to be succeeding very well,” she 
concluded. “Or perhaps you are. Is this 
a part of the regular performance?” 

“Tt’s hoodoed, I think,” returned Blake 
dolefully. “I never saw cream act so. 
I’ve been selling churns all day and I 
churned at each place, to show them how 
quickly it could be done—none of the 
other cream did this way. Is there cham- 
pagne in it, do you think?” 

“No,” returned Margaret with mischiev- 
ous demureness; “this is the garden spot 
of the world, of course; but the cows 
don’t exactly give champagne.” 

The old woman evidently thought the 
joke, though well enough in its way, had 
gone too far. “Hyer, you gals,” she cried, 
“pack this stuff back to the spring house. 
They brung ye sweet cream, stranger—an’ 
ice cold at that. They seen you was 
greener ’n a gourd;—they set in to haze 
ye.” 

“Is there a place where I can wash my 
hands? inquired Armitage meekly. Pro- 
vided with a basin and a cake of yellow 
soap, he removed as much of the cream as 











THE CREAM OF THE JOKE 


he could from his hands and clothing, and 
joined Miss Randolph on the porch to 
which she had retreated. 

In front of the house stood his man 
Bob, faithful though uncomprehending, 
with Armitage’s black team, the pride of 
his heart, which he had brought up into 
the mountains in view of sundry drives 
with the young person now occupying the 
hammock at the end of the porch. The 
horses, like their owner, looked at pres- 
ent the worse for wear. The morning had 
been a trying one for all. The roads 
about Asheville, while good mountain 
roads, are fretting work for fast horses. 

Margaret Randolph, swaying in her 
hammock, signified to Blake that she 
considered the time had arrived for ex- 
planations. “I thought you were com- 
ing up day before yesterday,” she said, 
a little sternly, “and that you were to be 
at the hotel a couple of weeks. How is 
it that I find you careering around the 
country selling patent churns?” 

“T got in last night,” returned Blake, 
dropping upon a chair which faced the 
hammock, ‘and I expected to hunt you 
up this morning; but this thing hap- 
pened.” 

“What is it?” inquired Margaret curi- 
ously, “an election bet?” 

“No, it’s sillier than that,” responded 
Blake gloomily. ‘There was a fellow at 
the hotel last night—it’s his outfit I’ve got 
—who’s a churn agent. I don’t know 
what I said. Something idiotic, of course, 
but Dunt Page wanted to bet with me 
that I couldn’t sell one churn in one day, 
and—I was fool enough to go him.” 

Margaret kept a serious countenance, 
but with some effort. ‘And you haven’t 
sold one yet?” she inquired. 

“No. I had more hope of this one than 
any. And then those fool girls got smart, 
and put something in the cream.” 

“Oh, no, they merely gave you sweet 
cold cream, and it whipped instead of 
churning.” Margaret was laughing appre- 
ciatively, but Blake groaned. 

‘May be fun for them,” he allowed dis- 
mally; “but I’ve got to sell a churn before 
five o’clock. And my back’s broken, and 
the skin’s all off the insides of my hands, 
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now.” “Poorsoul!” commented Margaret,with 
an unfeeling laugh. ‘‘What’s the forfeit?” 
Blake was silent. Suspicion began to 
creep into Margaret’s soul, a gleam into 
her eyes. She sat up. 

“What were you betting with Dunton 
Page about?” she demanded. 

“T wish you would’nt ask me, Margaret,” 
he answered finally. “You know I always 
tell you the truth, and I——I wish you 
wouldn’t ask me.” 

“What were you betting with Dunton 
Page about?” repeated Miss Randolph. 
She leant forward now. Her eyes were 
narrowed, her tone severely monotonous. 

Armitage began, after a long silence: 
“Why, I came up here with a certain pur- 
pose—you know that, Margaret.” 

Miss Randolph tossed her pretty head 
and it was her turn to flush uncomfort- 
ably. “You came up for the mountain 
air and the rest, I suppose,” she fenced. 

“Well, we’ll let it go at that,” agreed 
Armitage, since for the present I’m de- 
barred from doing any better; but I really 
came up to ask a certain person a certain 
question.” 

Miss Randolph raised her eyebrows, and 
tried to look supremely unconscious. 

“ And the forfeit was,” concluded Blake 
most unwillingly—‘‘You know I never had 
any idea of losing—the forfeit was, that I 
wouldn’t ask that particular question of 
anybody for a year.” 

Miss Randolph sprang up with crimson 
cheeks. “I do think men are the coarsest 
creatures!” she cried. “To make a wager 
about a thing like that! To mix such a 
matter up with patent churns!” 

Absurd as was the conclusion of her 
speech, Blake found no smile for it. 
“We're all you say,” he agreed humbly. 
“But after all, Margaret, it was Page’s 
fault. He knew well enough what brought 
me here—I realized that after it was over. 
I can see—now—that he has been my 
rival for months. Isn’t that so?” ° 

He tried to look into the girl’s averted 
face. “After a thing like this,” she said, 
‘*T should greatly prefer, Mr. Armitage, 
that any question of—of that sort, be- 
tween us, be dropped—permanently 
dropped.” 
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She turned and walked away from him 
the length of the porch. When she came 
back, she was impervious to all poor Arm- 
itage’s hints and indirect entreaties. For 
a dreadful fifteen minutes she talked to 
him with a kindly urbanity which froze 
the marrow in his bones. 

She even became so friendly in this new 
role, that as Armitage was about to de- 
part, she asked him if he would carry a 
note for her to the next farm-house, which 
she described with some particularity. 
“You will be stopping at all of them, I 
suppose,” she said, “if you keep up this 
absurd pretense of peddling churns. Oh, 
no—don’t explain. I understand, of course, 
it was an election bet.” 

Armitage took the note and went on his 
way, doggedly resolved to dispose of his 
churn. As he passed the house Margaret 
had designated to him, he found it closed. 
He carried the little missive on, intending 
to deliver it as he returned. 

For five mortal hours he talked churn 
to women who had either no money to 
buy, or, having the wherewithal, lacked 
the inclination. He was returning, very 
tired and morose and more tragically 
heartsick than the absurd nature of his 
dilemma apeared to warrant, when he re- 
membered Margaret’s note and turned 
down the lane by the old farm-house. 

His team.was as fagged as himself. 
Even Bob’s loquacity had ebbed. ‘“Marse 
Blake,” he suggested finally,” let’s take 
dis-hyer ole chu’n and bust hit, and hide 
hit in de woods, and you pay de man de 
money fo’ hit youse’f. Won’ dat pull 
you out de hole?” 

“No, Bob,” returned Armitage wearily. 
“T’ve got to have a paper from the person 
I sell to, and it’s got to be a genuine 
sale, so that Mr. Page can come and inter- 
view them if he thinks best.” 

Bob made an inarticulate murmur of 
sympathy, drew his tired horses up before 
the door, and there came out in answer to 
their hail, a pleasant-faced English look- 
ing woman, apparently of the superior 
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serving class such as may be found in 
eastern cities. 

Blake waited while the woman read her 
note. He was determined to attempt sell- 
ing her a churn. She was, indeed, his last 
chance. So when she raised her head 
from the perusal of Miss Randolph’s com- 
munication, and said civilly, “If your man 
can carry the churn in, I’ll go and get 
the money for you,” he was dazed with 
his unearned success. 

The woman observed his surprise, and 
referred once more to the note. “Yes,” 
she added, “it’s all right. Miss Meg says 
for me to buy one—wait a minute—there’s 
something here about not telling anybody 
—but that would hardly apply to you, sir. 
I’d have to tell you, when I bought it.” 

“Whose place is this?” inquired Blake, 
upon whom a great light was breaking. 

“Mr. Randolph’s, sir. You don’t remem- 
ber me, but I’ve seen you at the house 
in town often, Mr. Armitage. I’m the 
housekeeper. Miss Meg and I came up 
to get the house in order for the family.” 

Tired! Armitage’s eyes were like stars 
and his cheeks glowing, as he sprang out 
of the buggy and asked, “Is Miss Ran- 
dolph here now?” 

“No, sir, she’s down the road a piece 
at a house where she boarded last year; 
but I expect her any minute.” 

Blake tossed the lines up to his man. 
“Stay and rest the horses a bit, Bob,” he 
said; “they need it; I’m going to walk on 
and meet Miss Randolph.” 

The housekeeper showed him the foot- 
path short cut by which Margaret would 
return, and it was half way down this, 
in the odorous shadow of the balsams, 
that the question which the sale of the 
churn permited him to ask, was answered. 

“IT only did it because you looked so 
fagged and heart-broken,” asserted Mar- 
garet, gathering some shreds of maiden 
dignity about her. 

“Honey,” coaxed Blake, “you sign the 
receipt, won’t you? Dunt’s face when he 
sees that will be the cream of the joke.” 











“YESTERDAY, TODAY AND FOREVER” 


ANNA H. FROST 


WEST, 


By 
WESTMINISTER VERMONT 
gehen Niagara’s eternal tide 

I stood and heard the solemn, thund’rous roar. 
I watched the awful flood unceasing pour, 
The mystic rainbow spanning high and wide, 
In whose bright arch each starry drop descried 
One instant flashed, then broke, its radiance o’er, 
To mortal vision lost forevermore. 
Epitome of human life and pride! 


A bubble bursts: gone pageant, pomp and palm! 
So Man, the unit, flashes, disappears ; 
But, choired by cosmic chant and prophet-psalm, 
Mankind, with all its doubts and hopes and fears, 
In Immortality’s majestic calm 
Rolls grandly down the everlasting years. 
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HOSE who are born great think they 
have achieved greatness; those who 
have achieved greatness think they have 
had it thrust upon them; those who have 
had greatness thrust upon them think 
they were born great. 

In the language of flattery there is a 
euphemism for almost every vice and 
fault, but there was none for pure stu- 
pidity—until some genius adapted the 
word repose. = 

The world is full of Messieurs Jour- 
dain—minor poets, minor preachers, 
minor orators, who do not know that 
they have been talking prose all their 
lives. — 

If you think you are a person of no 
morbid curiosity, just analyze your feel- 
ings next time you see a newspaper with 
a piece clipped out. 

When a fellow wants to indulge in an 
extravagance he consoles himself by re- 
solving to do without some other ex- 
travagance that he has been in the habit 


of allowing himself; then he commits the 
new folly and forgets to discontinue the 
old one. _ 

How irritating it is to find that every 
time you start to tell a friend of yours 
about your triumphs he interrupts you to 
talk about some of his own. 


A little friendship is a dangerous thing. 


No disease is so infectious as dishonesty. 

Many travellers sat in the Hall of the 
Great Belief and told of how they had 
reached the goal. One said he had fol- 
lowed the road of Fear; another that he 
had come by the direction of greatest 
Convenience; a third said: “I am blind. 
A friend offered to lead me, but he 
strayed into the way of Reason and left 
me alone upon the path of Faith; yet I, 
for all my blindness, arrived the first of 
all. Has my friend come?” “No,” an- 
swered the others; “he must be lost. 
The path of Reason crosses all the others 
and ends in a wood.” 











CHICKADEE 


SHARP 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


By DALLAS LORE 
WAS crunching along through the 
January dusk toward home. The 


cold was bitter. A half-starved partridge 
had just risen from the road and fluttered 
off among the naked bushes—a moment 
of sound; a bit of life vanishing in the 
Winter night of the woods. I knew the 
very hemlock in which he would roost; 
but what were the thick, snow-bent 
boughs of his hemlock, and what were all 
his Winter feathers in such a night as 
this? That spark of life! that flicker in 
the darkness! and this vast of sweeping 
winds and frozen snow! 

The road dipped from the woods into a 
meadow where the winds were free. The 
cold was driving, numbing here’ with 
a power for death that the thermometer 
could not mark. I backed into the wind 
and hastened on toward the double line 
of elms that arched the road in front of 
the house. Already I could hear them 
creak and rattle like things of glass. It 
was not the sound of life. Nothing was 
alive; for what could live in this long 
darkness and fearful cold? 

Could live? The question was hardly 
thought when an answer was whirled 
past me into the nearest of the naked 
elms. A chickadee! He caught for an 
instant on a dead limb over the road, 
scrambled along to its broken tip and 
whisked over into a hole that ran straight 
down the center of the stub, down, for I 
don’t know how far. 

I stopped. The stub lay out upon the 
wind, with only an eddy of the gale 
sucking at the little round hole in the 
broken end, while far down in its hollow 
heart, huddling himself into a downy, 
dozy ball for the night, was the chicka- 
dee. I know by the very way he struck 
the limb and turned in that he had been 
there before. He knew whither, across 
the sweeping meadows, he was being 
blown. He had even helped the winds as 
they whirled him, for he had tarried along 
the roads till late. But he was safe for 


the night now, in the very bed, it may 
be, where he was hatched last Summer, 
and where at this moment were half a 
dozen other chickadees, the rest of that 
last Summer’s brood, unscathed still, and 
still sharing the old home hollow, as snug 
and warm this bitter night as in the soft 
May days when they were nestlings here 
together. 

The cold drove me on; but the chick- 
adee had warmed me and all my naked 
world of night and death. And so he 
ever does. The Winter has yet to be that 
drives him out of the woods and out of 
his business of keeping things alive and 
cheerful. I have never known it colder 
than it was last Winter, yet never a day 
did chickadee fail me. Morning and even- 
ing, almost daily, I drove through a mile 
of empty, snow-buried woods. For a week 
at a time I would not even see a crow or 
the track of a fox; but morning and even- 
ing at asunny dip in the road two chicka- 
dees would fly from bush to bush across 
the hollow as if cheering me on the way. 

They came out to the road, really, to 
pick up whatever scanty crumbs were 
to be found in my wake. They came also 
to hear me, to see me pass—to escape for 
a moment the silence, the desertion, the 
death of the woods. And as they escaped, 
so also did I. 

Four other chickadees, all Winter long, 
have eaten with us, sharing as far as the 
double windows would allow the cheer 
of our dining room. We served them on 
the lilac-bush outside the window, tying 
their suet on so that they could see us 
and we them as we ate. Perhaps it was 
mere suet, no feast of soul at all, that 
they got, but constantly, when our pie 
was opened, the birds began to sing—a 
dainty dish indeed, savory, wholesome 
and good for our souls. 

One swallow doesn’t make a Summer, 
but one chickadee is quite enough to un- 
make the deadest Winter. He is Summer’s 
pledge, her hostage. I cannot wholly lose 

















CHICKADEE 


faith, nor feel that this procession of 
bleak white days is all a funeral so long 
as I can find a single chickadee. 

In the summer chickadee seems some- 
what retiring. This, however, is not be- 
cause he is inconsistent in his friendli- 
ness, but rather because he is very busy 
with paternal cares, and because the big 
leaves have come out and the big birds 
have come back and have bidden him. 
A little searching will discover him—in 
one of your old decayed fence posts, may- 
be, or else deep in the swamp with his 
numerous family occupying the rotting 
stub of some slender gray birch. 

There is an indefinable pleasure to me 
in watching chickadee in his gray-birch 
house. Why does this little gray and 
black bird prefer to nest in this little gray 
and black tree? Is it a case of what the 
scientists call protective coloration—an 
instinctive choice of this tree over any 
other because bird and tree almost exact- 
ly match one another in size and color? 
or is there a strain of subtle poetry in 
chickadee’s soul that leads him into this 
exquisite harmony—into this little gray 
house for his little gray self? 

Explain it as you may, there is protec- 
tion in the match and there is poetry, too. 
Chickadee doubtless follows the guidance 
of a sure and watchful instinct; but who 
shall say that there is nothing aesthetic 
in his choice? that the little fellow has 
no imagination, no sensibilities? 

There are other trees, says chickadee. 
I have found him nesting in hard, live 
white oaks, in maples and fence posts. 
There are no good trees, however, he 
Says, but birches, and no very good 
birches, but dead ones—extremely dead 
ones, too, so that the punky inside can be 
dug out of the tough circular bark-walls 
for nests and homes. 

Before the woods were in leaf last 
Spring I found a pair of chickadees build- 
ing in a birch along the edge of the 
swamp. They had just begun and were 
doing all the work themselves, having 
dug out only an inch of the excavation. 

The birch was a long, limbless cylinder 
of bark, broken off about fourteen feet up, 
and so utterly rotten as to be only the skin 
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of a tree stuffed with wood dust. I could 
push my finger into it at every point. So 
weak was it indeed that every time one 
of the birds lighted upon the top the 
whole stub wabbled and reeled. They 
were building their house upon the sand; 
any creature without wings would have 
known that. Birds, however, seem to 
have lost the sense of such insecurity, 
often placing their nests as if they ex- 
pected them also to take wings and fly to 
safety when the rains descend and the 
winds come. 

This trembling stump of the chickadees 
happened to stand directly beneath a 
great overshadowing pine, where, if no 
partridge bumped into it, if two squirrels 
did not scamper up it together, if the 
crows overhead did not come down upon 
it for eggs, the thing might totter out the 
nesting season. But it didn’t. 

Both chickadees were working when I 
discovered them, and so busily that my 
coming up did not delay a single bill-ful. 
It was not hard digging—as hard as swal- 
lows have in a sand bank—but it was very 
slow, for chickadee is neither carpenter 
nor mason. A hard-backed beetle is the 
extent of his pecking ability; which 
means that whenever you find him in a 
clean-walled cavity with neat doorway 
you may know that some woodpecker 
chipped out the hole, not this short- 
billed, soft-tailed little tit. He lacks both 
bill-chisel and tail-brace, and much of his 
fondness for birch trees is because they 
die easily and are very soft. 

Any week-old chick could have exca- 
vated here. The birds were going right 
down the top, not through the tough rind 
of the sides. All they had to do was to 
drop into the top of the stub, pick up a wad 
of decayed core and fly off to a dead limb 
of the pine. Here, with a jerk and snap 
of their beaks they would scatter the stuif 
in a shower so thin and far around that 
I could neither hear it fall nor find trace 
of it upon the dead leaves. The nest 
would never be discovered by the chips. 

Between them three beakfuls were car- 
ried out every two minutes—one of the 
pair regularly shovelling twice to the 
other’s once. They looked so exactly 
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alike that I could not tell which bird was 
pushing the enterprise; but I have my 
suspicions. 

There is nothing so superior about Mr. 
Chickadee’s voice or appearance that he 
should thus shirk. He was doing part of 
his duty apparently, but it was half- 
hearted work. Hers was the real inter- 
est, the real anxiety; and hers the initia- 
tive. To be a male and show off! That’s 
the thing. To be a male and let your 
wife carry the baby! The final distinc- 
tive difference between a truly human- 
ized, civilized man and all other males of 
every order, is a willingness to push the 
baby carriage. 

The finer the feathers or the song 
among male birds the less use they are in 
practical, domestic way. Fine beaux, 
captivating lovers, they become little else 
than a nuisance as husbands. One of my 
friends has been watching a pair of blue- 
birds building. The male sat around with- 
out bringing in a feather, and one day 
he was seen to enter the hole, after his 
busy mate had just left it, and carry out 
a beakful of grass which he scattered to 
the winds in pure perversity, criticizing 
her bungling work, maybe! More likely 
he was jealous. 

Chickadee was no such precious fool as 
that. He was doing something; trying to 
drown his regret for the departed honey- 
moon in hard work, not, however, to the 
danger of his health. 

I sat a long time watching the work. 
It went on in perfect silence, not a chirp, 
not the sound of a fluttering wing. The 
swamp along whose margin the birds 
were building had not a joyous atmos- 
phere. Damp, dim-shadowed and secret, 
it seemed to have laid its spell upon the 
birds. Their very gray and black was as 
if mixed of the dusk, the gray, half-light 
of the swamp, and their noiseless coming 
and going was like the slipping of the 
shadows. They were part of it all, and 
that sharing was their defense, the best 


defense they knew. 

It didn’t save their nest, however. They 
felt and obeyed the spirit of the swamp 
in their own conduct, but the swamp did 
not tell them where to build. It was 
about three weeks later that I stopped 
again under the pine and found the birch 
stub in pieces upon the ground. Some 
robber had been after the eggs and had 
brought the whole house tumbling down. 

This is not always the fate of their 
birch-bark houses. I once watched one 
daily from the time of eggs to the scatter- 
ing of the nestlings. 

I was following an old disused wood 
road when I scared a robin from her 
nest. Her mate joined her and together 
they raised a great hubbub. Immediately 
a chewink, a pair of warbling birds and 
two white and black warblers joined the 
robins in their din. Then a chickadee ap- 
peared and he (I said “he” knowingly; 
and here he quite redeems himself) had a 
worm in his beak. His anxiety seemed so 
real that I began to watch him, when, 
looking down among the stones for a 
place to step, what should I see but his 
mate emerging from the end of a birch 
stump at my very feet. She had come 
to see what in the world it was all about. 
And he, seeing her, hastened with his 
worm. 

It was intended for her. There were 
eight eggs in the bark hollow; no young 
yet. Even after the young came I saw 
him over and over again hurry to her 
side caressingly and tempt her to eat. 

It is little wonder that this house did 
not fall. It stood precisely two and a 
half feet high, close along the road, the 
most unlikely place for a nest in all the 
woods. Not a squirrel, not even a snake 
discovered it. I had it all to myself, and 
cutting a tiny window in the bark just 
above the eggs I looked in upon the little 
people every day and saw one of the 
largest, sweetest families in the woods 
come to wings and fly away. 
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By GEORGE T. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON, 


HAUNCEY OLCOTT tells a story of a 

visit to a court room in Ireland dur- 

ing the progress of a trial. When the 

prisoner was called to the bar the judge 
said: 

“We will now have read a record of 
your former crimes and convictions.” 

“Sure, yer honor,” spoke up the pris- 
oner, “if you’ll be after doin’ that, yer 
worship, Oi’d be very grateful to yer riv- 
erince if ye’d let me sit down.” 

The point of this lies, as usual, in ‘“‘the 
application of it.”” Perhaps the National’s 
readers might not feel unlike the prisoner 
should they be confronted with a recapitu- 
lation of the season’s theatrical failures. 
Therefore, as an antidote, let us take a 
glimpse at a success or two. 

“Her Own Way,” which Maxine Elliott 
was lucky enough to draw as a prize from 
the Clyde Fitch lottery, was one of the 
few big hits of the New York season. In 
any year, save this, in the past decade it 
would not have been seen elsewhere until 
next season. It is interesting and should 
be instructive to study this dramatic 
white blackbird to gather, it may be, some 
clue to the secret of its success. The per- 
sonal popularity of Maxine Elliott may 
be dismissed from the equation, for with 
all due respect to her ability and hold on 
the public, there are other actresses just 
as fortunate as she in both respects who 
have not been successful this season. The 
play, as in Hamlet’s time, is certainly 
“the thing.” 

No theater-goer of a year’s experience 
could possibly esteem “Her Own Way” a 
dramatic sensation, either in force or nov- 
elty of plot. It tells a conventional story 
that has often been better told and its 
dramatic structure is of the usual jelly- 
fish tissue which is peculiar to the Clyde 


RICHARDSON 


Fitch product. There is also a generous 
application of the Clyde Fitch trademarks, 
“smartness” in the treatment of Ameri- 
can social life and a certain faculty of 
presenting characters so that they are 
recognizable even through the distortion 
that Mr. Fitch affects. At his best his 
playwright is a clever caricaturist. His 
types are recognizable, no matter how 
overdrawn. He may not “hold the mirror 
up to nature,” but he certainly does ar- 
range his lenses of fancy so that we see 
something to tickle our sense of humor if 
not convince us. 

But Mr. Fitch has done this before and 
with failure. He has even done it this 
season with the direst failure. We must 
seek further for the elixir of success in 
“Her Own Way.” Perhaps we need not 
proceed beyond a character called on the 
playbill “ the lady hair-dresser.” She is dis- 
tinctly low class and tirelessly voluble. 
She tells all her business and that of her 
customers to other customers with bewil- 
dering glibness. She is utterly impossi- 
ble, for even the curious creatures who 
make up Mr. Fitch’s little stage world 
would incontinently ‘sit upon her” long 
before she could reach the end of one of 
her long speeches. But her breeziness ap- 
pears to catch the jaded fancy of fashion- 
able theater-goers. They realize that she 
is impossible, that her shrewdness is quite 
above her intellectual status and that her 
witticism is poured forth after the fashion 
of the monologue comedian. But for all 
that, they laugh and tell their friends 
about ‘“‘the funny lady hair-dresser in 
Maxine Elliott’s play.” And it is this 
talking about the hair-dresser that, in my 
opinion, is responsible in no small degree 
for the success of “Her Own Way.” 
Merit, originality and humor are all well 
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THE POET IN “CANDIDA” 


ARNOLD DALY, 


enough, but unless a play possesses some 
quality that will set people talking, its 
future is dubious. 

Then there is the name—‘Her Own 
Way.” Think of its significance and 
what it suggests,— femininity and that the 
woman is wilful and gets the best of it. 
The appeal to womankind is obvious and 
to reach success nowadays a play must 
appeal to the woman. Tired, busy men 
want little of the theater except as a 
means of relaxation and it is their, sex 
that supports the musical comedies that 
prohibit thought. Plays of plot that re- 
quire some mental exertion must be es- 
pecially pleasing to the women, for, after 
all, they select the bulk of the theater 
tickets, no matter who pays for them. 
Hence the selection of the name “Her 
Own Way” was an inspiration. 

We hear much of “the change in public 


taste” with respect to the theater. The 
tremendous success of the revival of ‘‘The 
Two Orphans,” a play of a past genera- 
tion, seems to prove that present-day 
play-goers are just as well pleased as 
their ancestors with the successes of years 
gone by. It might be urged that the pres- 
ence in the cast of such favorites as 
James O’Neil, Charles Warner, E. M. Hol- 
land, Grace George, Elita Proctor Otis and 
Clara Morris is responsible for much of 
the furore occasioned by the revival; but 
rest assured that were the play not in 
itself potent the “run” would have been 
materially lessened. The old plays were 
liked because they were likeable. De 
Wolf Hopper has found out through his 
revival of “Wang” that old operas pay 
better than new ones because they are 
better. Naturally this revival business 
will now be carried to great lengths. The 
list of plays that have been trotted out 
for possible exhuming next season would 
fill a page of the National. As most of 
these plays will “die a-borning,” it is not 
expedient to catalogue them just yet. 

Managers, like book publishers, have 
the habits of sheep and follow the bell- 
wether of success across any sort of coun- 
try. Now that plucky Arnold Daly has 
proved that George Bernard Shaw’s plays 
are financially possible, that author is to 
be taken up in Great Britain and his 
product exploited all over London. 
“Candida,” with which Mr. Daly opened 
his season, has been produced at the Court 
theater, London. “You Never Can Tell,” 
by the way, is the fetching title of another 
of Mr. Shaw’s plays which Mr. Daly is to 
give to New York next season. 

It is certainly high time that London 
should have a few tips from this side of 
the water, for it will take some years to 
get the balance square. Incidentally we 
can perhaps make some deductions from 
certain facts published recently in the 
British metropolis. It appears that in 
Shakespeare’s time there were fifteen 
theaters in London (whose population in 
1600 was about 300,000) thus making one 
theater to every 20,000 of the inhabitants. 
Today, with 6,000,000 people, London has 
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forty-six playhouses, but one to every 
140,000 persons. In New York at the time 
of the Civil war, there were thirteen thea- 
ters and similar places of amusement to 
813,669 of population, or one theater for 
every 62,587 persons. Today, with a pop- 
ulation of 3,500,000, New York has seven- 
ty-six theaters, or one for each 46,000 of 
population. As figures are said to be able 
to prove anything, the theorists have ex- 
cellent opportunity here to make all sorts 
of deductions. 

The popularity of “ Parsifal,” the sole 
factor to prevent the grand opera 
season in New York from being a finan- 
cial failure, is running to absurd lengths. 
We see advertised ‘“Parsifal” dresses, 
“Parsifal” suits for boys, ‘“‘Parsifal” sus- 
penders, and it is inevitable that soon 
there will be a “Parsifal” cigar. There 
is nothing that will kill a craze so effec- 
tually as to let it run its extreme length. 
All the stock companies are exploiting 
dramatic versions of the tale that Wagner 
used for the basis of his drama and when 
they get through with it I question if 
there will be much left. Hence Richard 
Mansfield was a wise man when he de- 
cided not to dabble in the year’s wonder. 
Others who meditate elaborate produc- 
tions of “‘Parsifal’’ next season had better 
follow his example and think twice. We 
Americans affect a craze quickly, but 
when we get ready to drop it—well, it’s 
dead for all time. 

Among the signs of the bad season 
come frequent protests of actors against 
the critics. It was always thus. Bad 
business breeds choler among the protes- 
sion and the critics have to pay the pen- 
alty. Even Sir Henry irving for once 
doffed his habitual courtesy to declare 
that American criticism is no longer what 
it was. One retort to this might be that 
neither are the plays he produces. No 
critic would be likely to be able to say 
as many words to please Sir Henry about 
“Robespierre” or “Dante” as he could of 
“Olivia” or even the somber “Louis XI.” 
But we should forgive the great English- 
man. It is much easier to be pleasant 


when the sun shines than—weil, at other 
times. 

With Ben Greet, an actor who plays 
many parts—most of them badly—we 
have less patience. ‘‘Three-fourths of the 
American critics don’t know what they 
are talking about,” he says. ‘‘They are 
merely paid to be funny.” Mr. Greet omits 
to state whether or not they are funny. 
The really important matter of whether 
they obtain their pay under false pre- 
tences is neglected for a dissertation on 
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WILTON LACKAYE, PLAYING CURTIS JADWIN IN “THE PIT” 


what Shakespeare meant when he wrote 
“As You Like It” and “Twelfth Night.” 
Mr. Greet may know. Without disputing 
this I submit that the question for the 
critics was merely whether they like the 
performances by Mr. Greet’s company. 
They didn’t and said so, and hence Mr. 
Greet’s remarks. He has touched pretty 
successfully on the fact that he gave per- 
formances of Shakespeare “in the Eliza- 
bethan manner,” which, translated, means 
that he didn’t have to spend money for 


scenery. Shakespeare played without 
scenery; so should Ben Greet. This didn’t 
prevent him, however, from trying to bor- 
row an elaborate “Twelfth Night” produc- 
tion for use in New York City. Mr. Greet 
deserves credit, but when he attacks the 
critics, he makes a mistake. But for the 
newspapers, that boomed his sceneless 
plays, he might have been obliged to go 
back to London steerage. 

As for the critics, if they told the whole 
truth about the average play of the pres- 
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ent day, there would be some very de- 
pressed managers; that is, if criticism 
has any effect on business. There seems 
to be a great difference of opinion on 
this point. Some managers say adverse 
notices do not effect the play’s drawing 
power and that the most glowing eulogies 
will not bring success to an _ attraction 
for which the public does not care. Yet 
here comes into court George C. Tyler, the 
brains of the theatrical firm known as 
Liebler & Co., with the assertion that 
D’Annunzio’s play, “Citta Morta,” given 
here by Duse, “met the particular disap- 
proval of the critics and so of the public.” 
Yet Mr. Tyler will admit that the critics 
quite generally agreed that “The Eternal 
City” was not a good play and. that de- 
spite this the business done by it has been 
enormous. Mr. Tyler has the courage of 
his convictions, however, for despite the 
failure of Israel Zangwill’s ‘Children of 
the Ghetto,” he took another play from 
him. He believed the Jewish play a 
great work, notwithstanding adverse crit- 
icism, and produced the same author’s 
“Merely Mary Ann,” which has proved 
one of the few successes of the season. 
Sydney Rosenfeld’s ‘“‘Century Players” 
were so weighted down by their name or 


something else that they scarcely did 
enough to prove whether or not the theo- 
ries of their progenitor had any substan- 
tial basis. It is safe enough to conclude, 
however, that any person who goes into 
the theatrical business without stern, 
practical business sense will need a fat 
bank account or a particularly lucky 
planet as his natal star. 

Wilton Lackaye has become a “sure 
enough” star since he and Stage Manager 
William A. Brady pulled “The Pit” into 
success. He speaks before women’s clubs, 
presides at charity matinees, and utters 
epigrams at short notice. In addition he 
declares that he is going to play ‘‘Othel- 
lo.” His success in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
may be responsible for this particular 
Shakesperian ambition. He has tact as 
well as wit. When he told the members 
of a women’s club that they should wear 
the best clothes they could afford, he 
stopped and waited for the applause. 
Every actor of experience can sense the 
exact points at which applause will come. 
Mr. Lackaye has been a fine actor for 
year. If the general public has begun to 
find it out, so much the better for the 
general public—and for Mr. Lackaye as 
well. 
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THE CRY OF THE VIOLIN 


By FRANK H. SWEET 


WAYNESBORO, VIRGINIA 


by was a cheap lodging house, where 
as many as two or three families 
sometimes occupied one room or cellar, 
and perhaps took boarders. Newly-ar- 
rived emigrants from Italy who could 
not speak English, or who had little 
money, often came here, and, if economi- 
cal or shiftless, very likely remained. 
The more ambitious and energetic soon 
went in search of better quarters. 

Pietro was the name given by one of 
these new arrivals, and though the cloth- 
ing he wore was evidently coarser than 
what he was accustomed to, yet it was 
so much better than his surroundings 
that the other lodgers looked at him 
askance. The morning after he came the 
proprietor went to him. 

“What is your business?” 
abruptly. 

Pietro did not even look toward him. 
They were standing by the door, and the 
eager, restless eyes were scanning the 
people in the street. 

“I paid you my lodging last night for 
a week,” was the cold answer. 

“Yes, I know,” with less aggressiveness 
in the voice, “but I help my countrymen 
to make start. If you hand organ man, 
I have hand organs to rent; if you grind 
knife or sell fruit or work-a by day, I have 
grindstone and push cart, and I know 
where hire you out. I help my country- 
men.” 

“Thank you, but I do not need your 
assistance.” 

The proprietor frowned angrily, his 
small black eyes studying his lodger with 
open suspicion. Pietro’s fingers were 
long and white, and there were no un- 
washed accumulations upon his neck and 
face and behind his ears, as was the case 
with the other lodgers; and then he 
talked pure American, better than he 
himself, who had been in the country ten 
years. 

“Got-a more money to pay?” he de- 
manded. 


he asked 


“We will see at the end of the week,” 
was the absent reply. 

Pietro’s thoughts were so evidently 
preoccupied with the street that the pro- 
prietor turned away, his face darkening. 

“Well,” he snarled back, “you betta be 
careful. The police court be close by, 
and they watch sharp.” 

That evening a reporter was walking 
along the sidewalk, his eyes open for 
local color. Opposite the lodging house 
he suddenly paused. The low, yearning 
cry of a violin was floating out, falling 
now almost into silence, as though in des- 
pair, and then rising, rising, entreatingly, 
imperiously, sweeping all before it, until 
one’s very soul demanded to be released 
to go in answer. It was not the work of 
an amateur or of an ordinary gocd 
player, but of a master, such as may be 
heard at rare intervals uptown, but never 
on Elizabeth street. The reporter listen- 
ed until the last note died away in a low 
sob, and then went into the lodging 
house. But the player was sitting at an 
open window in an upper room and 
would not be disturbed. 

All through the night the sobbing wail 
and the imperious entreaty lingered in 
the reporter’s brain, at his desk in the 
Park Row office, in his own lodging 
house, and finally entering into his 
dreams, and always as of something half 
remembered. And the next day, while 
gathering news at the clubs, in the emi- 
grant office, at the police stations, the 
notes still floated tantalizingly in his 
thoughts. But it was not until he went 
to the opera in the evening that he re- 
membered. It was a little Italian love 
song, and had been played in that very 
theater two winters before. 

A few evenings later he was again on 
Elizabeth street and once more heard 
the wailing sobs and imperious entreaty, 
but this time several blocks lower down. 
The player was sitting on a box behind 
a boot-black’s stand, his head bent low 
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over the violin, but his eager, restless 
eyes studying the people that were pas- 
sing or gathering about him. Again the 
reporter tried to interview him, and 
again was repulsed. 

After that, whenever he went to the 
Italian quarter in the evening, the violin 
was sure to be playing the same exqui- 
site love song, but always at a different 
part of the street. And no matter how 
important his engagement or limited his 
time, the reporter paused to listen to the 
master hand, until the music died away 
in its last low sob. 

One day he went to the manager of an 
opera. 

“Look here,” he said, “there’s a fellow 
down on Elizabeth who can play better 
than anyone in your employ. It may be 
worth your while to see him.” 

The next evening Pietro played on a 
corner where there was a great deal of 
passing. The two listened until the last 
low note had died away, and then sought 
him. In the manager’s face was an ex- 
pression of amazement. 

“Where do you play?” he demanded. 

“In open windows, on the sidewalk 
like this.” 

“But, great Scott! 
much.” 

“I do not ask anything.” 

“Well, then,” an eagerness coming into 
his voice which he did not attempt to 
conceal, “I will give you fifty dollars a 
week to come and play for me.” 

Pietro shook his head. 

“T left a thousand lires, two hundred 
dollars, to come here,” he answered. 

He rose from the box upon which he 
had been sitting, tucked his violin under 
his arm, and was turning away, but the 
manager’s hand was upon his shoulder. 

“Wait a minute,” he said earnestly. I 
want to have a little talk. Come in here. 
And you also,” to the reporter. 

They were at the entrance of an up- 
stairs restaurant, and after a moment’s 
hesitation Pietro allowed himself to be 
drawn in. At the table the manager 
gave him his card. 

“That is my name,” he said. “Now, I 
want you to play for me, and you can 


you cannot earn 


make your own price.” 

Pietro glanced at the card, his eyes 
brightening a little as though in recog- 
nition. 

“Yes,” he observed, “I know you. You 
brought Caruso to America. She has 
told me about it. You are a good mana- 
ger to work for.” 

“What,” with wonder in his eyes, “‘you 
know Caruso, and playing here on Eliza- 
beth street? I do not understand. But 
you will name a price? No?” at the 
positive refusal on the other’s face. 
“Then at least you will tell me why? 
Believe me, I am your friend. I am the 
friend of any man who can play like you 
do. Is there no assistance I can give?” 

For a moment Pietro’s eyes remained 
cold; then he threw out his arms sud- 
denly, passionately, letting them fall 
heavily upon the table. The two men 
looked at each other. It was like the last 
sobbing notes of the love song. 

“Yes,” he said drearily, “there is no 
reason why I should not tell. I have 
tried and failed, and now it does not 
matter. It was only that I did not like 
notoriety—but even that does not matter 
now. In my own country I loved a girl 
named Francesca. We were betrothed; 
but I did not dare to tell her people, for 
she was noble and I was not, and I had 
no money. I loved music, and went 
away and studied and in time began to 
earn money, and I at last made a great 
engagement for two years and went to 
England and France and came to Ameri- 
ca. When it was over I was rich and I 
went straight to Italy and bought a 
castle, and then went for Francesca.” 

He was silent for some minutes, his 
head dropping upon his hands. At length 
he went on in the same dreary voice: 
“She was gone. Her people had lost 
money and her mother died, and her 
father had brought her to America. I 
followed, and found her father had died 
here on this street and Francesca had 
disappeared. I dressed in rough clothes, 
and have been searching ever since. 
That is all, only the little love song I 
play is one she used to like. I have never 
heard the song played by anyone else. 
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When Francesca hears it she will know 
I am near and will come.” 

The manager had been regarding him 
closely. 

“Your face seems half familiar,” he 
said, “but I do not seem to recall the 
name Pietro.” 

“It is not my name,” quietly. “I took 
it to save annoyance. But the name does 
not matter. Now I will go.” 

“Why can you not play for me, a few 
nights at least,” urged the manager. 
“You can still continue the search.” 

“I shall not play any more, except as 
I do now without price, until I find her,” 
was the answer. “I have played the 
song at every Italian corner on this 
street, but there are some of my country- 
men in other parts of the city. I shall 
not give up the search until I have made 
the violin cry her name on every block 
in New York.” 

A month later there was a benefit at 
this manager’s theater for the sufferers 
of a fire on Elizabeth street. As soon as 
it was announced Pietro went to the 
manager’s office. 

“I will play for this, if you like,” he 


A TREE THAT 


By LEONORA 


ARIPEKA, 


HE painter’s brush has often been 
dedicated to the wondrous beauty of 
trees in the delicate fairness of their 
Spring leafage, the opulent verdure of 
Summer, the peerless tones of Autumn, 
or the subtler aspects of their Winter 
bareness. The pen of poet and of prose 
master has been devoted a thousand 
times to the same theme of enduring 
charm. 

But only once do we find it recorded 
that this deep love and admiration for the 
splendid perfection of a tree has impelled 
a man to throw around it a protection 
reaching far beyond his own brief life- 
time, and covering, he hoped, the cen- 
turied existence of the lordly oak. 
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said. 

“Good! And what name shall I put on 
the bill?” 

“Just Pietro.” 

So “Pietro, violin,’ went on _ the 


posters, and when he appeared on the 
stage there was no applause to greet him, 
for the name was strange. But when the 
bow rippled caressingly across the strings 
a great hush fell upon the house, which 
lasted through two selections, and then 
the violinist’s head sank upon his instru- 
ment, and a low, yearning cry floated 
out, then changed and rose into a pas- 
sionate, imperious entreaty which carried 
the audience on breathless to the last 
sobbing note. 

With the first pleading cry there had 
come a smothered exclamation from the 
back part of the house, and now as the 
last note sobbed away into silence there 
was a joyous “Bernardot! Oh! Bernar- 
dot!” and oblivious of the faces staring 
on either side a girl was hurrying to- 
ward the stage, her eyes shining, her 
arms extended, to meet the man who had 
already leaped down among the audience 
and was coming toward her. 


OWNS ITSELF 


BECK ELLIS 
FLORIDA 


In the little college town of Athens, 
Georgia, there lived, several generations 
back, an eminent jurist—with the heart 
of a poet, a seer; and among the sources 
of deepest joy in his life was a beautiful 
tree, growing upon his domain, superb in 
size, matchless in symmetry, the earliest 
of its race in vernal leafage, most resplen- 
dent in autumnal glories. 

This man loved the oak with a love 
sprung from his childhood, bourgeoning 
with his youthful joys, growing stronger, 
more steadfast-rooted when manhood’s 
prime was reached and the golden after- 
days drew on. 

Could there come a despoiler so ruth- 
less, an age so devoid of reverence, as to 
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hurt or mar or wilfully destroy this mas- 
terpiece of Nature’s? The _ tree-lover 
thought not. Yet many chances were to 
be provided against. Carelessness and 
ignorance often do the work of vandalism. 
Mutations of many sorts must be ex- 
pected. Municipal changes, yes, and er- 
rors, might be counted on in this rapidly 
evolving college-town among the hilltops. 

So it came that in his declining years 
Judge Jackson formed an unique plan 
for the protection of this admirable bit of 
Nature’s fine handicraft. He would make 
the tree a property-owner, the owner of 
itself and eight feet of land in every direc- 
tion from its great trunk. 

It was a novel transaction, but its legal 
soundness has stood the test of almost a 
hundred years. And still upon the record 
books in Athens court-house there stands 
writ strong and large, this record of the 
deed which nothing has intervened to 
render invalid: 


THE TREE THAT OWNS ITSELF 


“I, W. H. Jackson, of the county of 
Clarke, of the one part, and the oak- 
tree (defining location) of the county 
of Clarke, of the other part; Wit- 
nesseth, That the said W. H. Jackson 
for and in consideration of the great 
affection which he bears said tree, and 
his great desire to see it protected, 
has conveyed and by these presents 
doth convey unto the said oak-tree 
entire possession of itself and of all 
lands within eight feet of it on all 
sides.” 


So was the deed drawn, and so it stands. 
Nor has aught of man’s doing or of higher 
ordaining come to defeat the fine purpose 
of the tree-lover. For still in the very 
heart of the college-town stands this ma- 
jestic oak, peerless in symmetry and ver- 
dure as when its early master made it 
master of itself. 
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HOME BUILDING 


II.—GETTING ACQUAINTED 


By Julia Sherman Upton 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


FTER the mating, the marrying, the 
laying of foundations, there is still 
the harmonizing and adjusting to rela- 
tions the two characters that are to be 
the pillars of the superstructure; the 
adapting of each to the other in the mat- 
ter of personal temperament of mind and 
body; the delicate adjustment of personal 
peculiarities; a schooling such as has 
never before been experienced in any re- 
lation, but something which is immensely 
helped or hindered by previous culture, or 
the lack of it. By means of this school- 
ing is perfected the loving husband, the 
obedient wife, if improvement and true 
progress follow. 

“Oh, but don’t harp on that ‘obedient’ 
string. That’s out of fashion years and 
years ago.” 

I fully expected you so to express your- 
self; but hold just a bit, setting prejudice 
aside while we reason together. Does any 
person object to the command: ‘“Hus- 
bands, love your wives”? Has this com- 
mand ever become offensive, stale, and 
out of fashion? 

“Why should it? That’s another mat- 
ter entirely;—but this ‘obey’—pooh! No- 
body pays any attention to that these 
days.” 

So much the worse, my dear, for these 
commands were given by one and the 
same authority. As I said, let us analyze 
and investigate. It makes such a differ- 
ence as to how a matter is understood 
and taken. We have been stumbling 
along burdened with an entire misappre- 
hension of the idea contained in the words 
“obey,” “obedient,” etc. It is a very mis- 
taken idea that to obey is to be servile, 
or humiliated in any sense. 


~ remem 





In the proper and right marriage such 
as heaven ordains there is a man of judg- 
ment who must weigh the relations of 
affairs outside to his household, and who 
is prepared to advise and protect, and 
who still has his own needs that are to be 
sacredly guarded and considered, while 
there is a wife whose sympathetic dis- 
cernment, affection and good judgment 
prompt him to weigh well the advice 
given and patiently and cheerfully guard 
and consider the husband’s needs. 

Now to obey is to be In harmony with 
whatever or whoever has a right to com- 
mand your respect, your sympathy, the 
consent of your judgment, your faith. 
Some wise person has put it this way: 
“No rule of action puts its imperial man- 
dates upon human nature as does genu- 
ine affection for a great ideal.” 

Let us bind it to us when law may be 
irksome, “If ye love me keep my com- 
mandments.” 

The husband’s need is the wife’s com- 
mand. By so much as the wife is discern- 
ing, prudent, generous, by so much as 
her affection envelops and is grounded in 
her husband, and interprets his needs, by 
just so much are the commands impera- 
tive, and no true, honored wife ever lived 
who did not so obey. 

Obedience is never servility, but holds 
in its real essence the highest and best 
impulses of the soul. 

The moral law as set forth in the ten 


‘commandments is always honored by us 


if it is the other person who is to obey 
it, as toward ourselves; but the truly 
loyal soul obeys for its self, because in 
its heart of hearts it honors the source of 
the commandments, and believes them 
required for safety. The self-willed un- 
regenerate prompted by greed, hatred, 
envy, jealousy, lust, says: “I want to 
and I will; I don’t care for consequences, 
nor for who says I must not.” 

The true patriot loves to obey his coun- 
try’s laws, because to him they stand for 
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highest safeguard and protection in hu- 
man relations; the obedient child has 
sympathy, tenderness, respect for the 
parent, and obeys. There is no servility 
in the obedience of a loving child. 

Does not this view entirely change the 
sentiment commonly entertained when 


the word “obedient” is applied to the 
wife? : 
One incident may by contrast still 


further illustrate. A little group of men 
were gathered about the stove in a hall 
where ladies of some church were to 
serve a chicken pie supper. The talk 
naturally turned upon eating, and one 
man, feeling chummy and friendly, said 
in reply to some remark in that line: 

“Well, neither I nor my children have 
ever had to sit down to a poor meal of 
victuals.” 

A third man spoke up very promptly: 

“Well, I and mine have, and a good 
many of them, too.” 

Then followed his statement of experi- 
ence one hot, hard day. He had worked 
hard from early in the morning, all day, 
and had no refreshment aside from a dry 
lunch. While making a long walk home 
his appetite naturally suggested a good, 
warm supper; the meal that was served 
consisted of bread and milk and water- 
melon. 

We may question the strict loyalty of 
the telling, but none the less must we 
concede that the husband’s needs are to 
the loyal wife commands that will not be 
disregarded. Where there is ample health 
and abundance with which to provide, as 
was in that case, such failure is altogether 
inexcusable and not calculated to har- 
monize the peculiar personalities of the 
pillars of the home. 
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MY FIRST WIFE 
(A Reverie by Ironquill) 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Oh! the poise of her head— 
Down her queenly neck fell a brown 
cascade, 
With a tinge of red; 


“Young man,” 
afraid, 
Yet there came a sort of hypnotic thrill; 
And it made me reflect that soon or late 
I would have some questions to ask of 
Fate 
In regard to myself and a woman’s will. 


although I was not 


I had heard in my youth 
That, around the heart 
Of each wholesome man— 

And I know it’s the truth— 
From the very start, 

By some unknown plan, 


There is knotted and tied 
A single lone hair, and the hair is red; 


And when it unties 
The person dies, 
Or is broken-hearted—the same as 
dead; 
I know it’s so, for I’ve seen it tried. 


And I hold it true that never a man 
Fought life and fought death, and fought 
friend and foe 
For a woman’s smile or a woman’s fan, 
Whether today or long ago, 
Unless the tresses upon her head 
Showed red, or at least a shade of red. 


Now, what could I guess 
When, in every tress 
Of my first wife’s hair was that shade 
of red? 
And what could I know, or what express 
When around my heart I could feel the 
twine 
And the twist of a ligature firm and fine, 
And what could I say, or what could be 
said, 
When, as clear as a note, 
From her velvet throat, 
Came the words, “Young man,” 
With the toss of her head. 


O! the follies of life! 
O! the fatal mistakes! 
O! the strain and the strife 
And the sorrow that breaks 
And wrenches apart 
The trusting heart. 
But yet—my first wife— 
She was ever serene, 
She never would cry and never would 
grieve. 
When she lifted her finger at me and said, 
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No woman was ever like her, I ween; 
And never was yet any daughter of Eve, 
As I used to repeat, and I now believe, 

More worthy than she to be christened 

@ queen. 


She never eloped—we did not part— 
There was nothing outward of grief or 


woe. 
No neighbors whispered, “I told you 
so.” 
And the tight red band that was ’round 
my heart— 
It never untied and let me go. 


And then, of course, 
There was no divorce. 
I gave her no cause, and she gave me 
none. 
Unless I could say 
That her haughty way 
Of saying, “Young man!” though perhaps 
in fun, 
Was a ground for divorce, though the 
only one. 


O, the golden now, so mute and so dumb, 
As, with hopes aglow 
And with hearts ablaze, 
We wait for the futures yet to come. 
O, the halcyon days 
Of the happy past 
That go so fast, 
And yet so slow! 
How little there is for us all to know! 


And why must a man 

Love once for all? 
Once—only once—and tell, if you can, 
Why a woman whose hair has a tinge of 

red, 

Be she ever so small 

Or ever so tall, 
Will keep on a-loving until she’s dead— 
And a good deal longer, I’ve heard it said. 


So happiness seems 
To hang on a hinge, 

And to be the product of a tinge; 
And that is the reason why, in my dreams 
I see the floating, as of a fringe, 

A brown, with a delicate shade of red; 
And I feel the ligature ’round my heart. 
It hasn’t untied or snapped apart, 

And she’s alive—not dead. 


Of course she’s alive, 
And her children five 
Are up at the house, and so is she; 
For she is my first and my only wife— 
My only wife—upon my life— 
For—no second wife for me. 


& 


TACT VS. FRICTION IN 
THE HOME 


By Kate Tannatt Woods 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRIGHT little woman writes asking 

“How it is possible to carry on a 
household so evenly and quietly as yours; 
every thing goes on like clockwork. I 
want to know your secret.” 

There is no secret; a home must be con- 
ducted on business principles, for home- 
making is a business; indeed, a combi- 
nation of many trades and industries. If 
the home-maker is a business woman 
with duties outside, she soon finds that 
system and order are necessary. Hun- 
dreds of women have especial duties like 
teaching, writing, speaking, dressmaking 
and even store-keeping; hundreds of 
other women have only their home duties 
and make them too often hard toil, rather 
than a labor of love. 

Perhaps the very best possible train- 
ing for a woman is to be brought up in 
a household with brothers; they take 
a broad view of life, see and hear busi- 
ness methods discussed, know the distinc- 
tion between theory and practice, and, 
what is more and better perhaps, they 
learn to give and take things logically and 
naturally—I might add, philosophically. 

The very best housekeepers I know are 
literary women; contrary to the old fake 
stories of their carelessness and neglect 
of children. The more intelligent and 
cultivated a woman becomes the better is 
she fitted to govern a household. She ap- 
plies her knowledge. She feels the re- 
sponsibility of her position, and she gen- 
erally mourns in secret if circumstances 
compel her to lower her ideals. 

When the writer was about to marry, 
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A PUZZLE FOR SISTER TO SOLVE 


the wife of a well known judge gave her 
this advice: 

“My dear, a woman needs the wisdom 
of Solomon, the patience of Job, and the 
meekness of a dove to get along with the 
best man that ever lived. I have my 
third husband, all good men but all 
cranky at times. When they are cranky, 
keep still; when they fret, hold your 
tongue, and always remember that it 
takes two to make a quarrel.” 

In writing the dear old lady after some 
years of experience at the headquarters of 
an army where I was surrounded by some 
thirty thousand men I took occasion to 
say: 

“The more I see of men the better I 
like them; and as to quarrelling, you are 
quite right; I should like to add that your 
admirable advice might perhaps be sup- 
plemented by adding, ‘Exercise tact, and 
spell it large.’ Tact will win nine times 
out of ten where open hostility and ag- 
gressiveness fails.” 

The response was: 

“You are right; we are improving with 


each generation.” 

Tact is very essential in dealing with 
servants and little children; when your 
boy bumps his head on the floor do not 
pound “the naughty floor” or give him 
too much sympathy; if the bruise is pret- 
ty hard, quietly apply a simple remedy 
and talk of cheerful things all the time. 

If something goes wrong with the din- 
ner and guests are present, as, alas, we 
know will happen, exercise a little tact 
and tell a cheery story. Tact will con- 
quer the most stubborn of cooks, and 
cooks are so often said to be “cross” most. 
unjustly I fear. Can they help it always? 
Do you not find it hard to be a good and 
consistent christian while sweltering over 
a hot range? Do you never feel like the 
little boy who was quite worn out with 
pain, and said to his mother: 

“Oh mama, please let me say something: 
wicked, I know I shall feel better.” 

“Is it very, very wicked, Gussie, so bad 
that I must leave the room?” 

“Perhaps you better, mama, it might; 
hurt your feelings.” 
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Mama went into the hall and a smile 
came to her anxious face as she heard 
the little fellow say in a loud tone: 

“Darn, darn, darn, darn, darn,” and 
then add: “You can come in now, dear, [| 
feel better.” 

If that mother had argued and reasoned 
with a suffering, nervous child, imagine 
his condition. Her tact helped him. 

Tired women of many cares and. es- 
pecially those who must strive to make 
one dollar do the work of five, have my 
tenderest sympathy, but even then tact 
helps. Go away from the pots and kettles 
and even the babies and pick up a good 
book, read a few lines, or, if you are 
musical, strike a few chords on the piano 
and then go back to the duties. When a 
piano is not at hand, take a few lines 
from some poet, fix them in your mind 
and walk up and down your yard or room 
a few times and the result will be com- 
forting. When we learn to take our du- 
ties in the right spirit there will be no 
more talk of drudgery. We can always 
think high, however low our hands must 
dig. 

When Bridget first entered my kitchen 
to take the place of a long-time faithful 
helper, she looked askance at some rules 
printed and placed upon the wall. “T’ll 
not be here long,” said she to nurse; 
“indade I’ll not stay where things is like 
that.” A little tact, a little urging just 
to try it for a time, and Bridget herself 
said after years of service: 

“Ah Mary, do you know now, it is that 
easy to keep things a goin’ whin you 
know jist whin and where, that I’m ask- 
ing my lady to give me the rules now 
that I’m gettin’ married, for I might get 
off the track like; she ‘calls it ‘Business in 
the Kitchen,’ but I says it’s jist common 
sinse like and things go on like they was 
greased from one year’s end to the 
other.” 

In the great gaps without servants 
which must come to all, tact will keep the 
male members of the household in good 
humor and find them all ready to lend a 
hand. As the dearest place in the world 
is Home, so must Tact ever be the 
mother’s faithful helper. 


WOMAN’S WAY IN THE GARDEN 


By Julie Adams Powell 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


USE 4in>cans for my young geranium 
plants, also for bulbs for Winter 
flowering: Condensed milk cans are good. 
Paint them dark brown or green. ‘The 
earth does not dry out.as easily as it does 
in earthen ware, and the cans are certain- 
ly cheaper, and can be made to look well. 
I do not allow my seedling geraniums 
to blossom in the Summer or Fall, be- 
cause I. want them to save their strength 
for Winter blooming in my window gar- 
den. 

Plant this month pansy seeds for out- 
door Fall and indoor Winter blooming. 

Commence to gather ripened seed from 
early flowers, and store them away high 
and dry; or, if you do not wish to pre- 
serve them, pick off, so as to prolong the 
blossoming time. 

Give all plants plenty of water. Water 
given early in the morning to newly 
moved plants does more good than at any 
other time. 

Keep your beans hoed. Sow more cu- 
cumbers, lettuce, peas, radishes, cress, 
spinach and Swiss chard, and do much 
weeding. Plant this month seeds of per- 
ennials for next year’s flower garden. 

Hollyhock seed planted this month will 
grow into plants large enough to be trans- 
planted into permanent places by Sep- 
tember or the latter part of August. 

I hope all the women gardeners have 
arow of fleur de lis. There are almost as 
many varieties of this beautiful flower as 
there are of the narcissus and the daffo- 
dil, and as they follow closely these bulbs 
in the blossoming, they can all be planted 
in the same bed, making a border of daf- 
fodils and narcissi in alternate bunches. 
Then in the background place the iris, or 
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fleur de lis, mixing the various colors so 
that they harmonize. 

Set out a row of all colors of the little 
old-fashioned pompone chrysanthemums. 
They, with the rest of our grandmothers’ 
flowers, are becoming popular. 

Finish planting out the dahlias. If we 
plant these tubers late in May, early in 
June, and again, for the last time, in mid- 
dle June, we will have a succession of 
these beautiful and now very popular 
flowers. Plant some of the single dahlia 
bulbs. They are very handsome and a 
most attractive decoration for the house 
or piazza all Summer until cut down by 
severe frosts. Then there are the ‘‘quilled”’ 
dahlias, the ‘cactus,’ the ‘decorative,” 
the “show” and the “pompone,” besides 
many other varieties, new and old, which 
may be purchased from most reliable 
florists, if one wishes to own a collection 
of the varieties. I think there is “pin 
money” in the culture of dahlias, if a 
woman wishes to try to work up such a 
business. At first get a few of the best 
separate colors of the different varieties, 
and label each with a long, strong stake 
driven into the ground at or near the 
root of the tuber, and as soon as the 
plant is a foot high, wire another wooden 
label on to one of the strongest stalks, 
and then you will be sure to have the 
name of each separate dahlia. There is 
no other flower which shows such a bril- 
liancy of coloring in a variety of shades 
and they make such strong, vigorous 
growth and there is so much gladness and 
freedom about them that everyone likes 
them. 

At the east end of our house, on each 
side of the cellar door, there would be a 
bare-looking spot were it not for the 
rose bushes which my mother planted 
there several years ago. We do not 
krow their true name, but they have been 
in the family since my mother was a little 
girl, and she has always called them the 
single moss rose. I have heard them 
called Scotch roses, too. They are of a 
deep pink in color, and are almost the 


first roses to blossom in the Spring, al- 
ways being budded by May 30. Their fra- 
grance is delightful, and the bees and 
hummingbirds sip honey from them all 
day. These roses mass nicely and cover 
up the foundation walls of this end of the 
house. All Summer the foliage is green, 
so that their bushes are never an ugly 
sight, as some of our June rose bushes 
are after blooming time. Under our 
south bay window we have massed an- 
other cluster of old-fashioned roses. 
These, too, are early bloomers, and were 
known in our grandmothers’ gardens. 
They are the the yellow bush rose and 
the dear little Scotch white rose. They 
are half double, and the lemon-like 
fragrance of the yellow rose is delicious. 
It is only to be found in old gardens, for, 
although many florists claim to have it 
on their lists, we find it is not the same 
either in coloring, fragrance or hardihood. 
This rose bush grows to a height of five 
and sometimes six feet, but the little 
Scotch “lady” never reaches over two 
feet. These latter are as rare as the 
former. The leaf is very fine, and like 
the yellow bush rose, the small and de- 
liciously fragrant—creamy white—roses 
blossom in wreathes. 


& 


A HOUSE-KEEPER’S SOLILOQUY 


By Lou Lawrence 


BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


O FOR a land of pure delight,” 

A real house-keeper’s heaven ! 
A place where fires are always bright 
And dough responds to leaven; 
Where house-flies never speck the blinds, 
The window glass, nor sashes; 
Where worn-out chimneys never smoke, 
And burnt coal makes no ashes; 
Where tin-ware always meets the eye 
With one perpetual glitter; 
Where children never scatter toys, 
And sewing makes no litter; 
A land where meat is never tough, 
Potatoes never soggy; 
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Where lamps just fill and trim them- 
selves, 

And chimneys ne’er get foggy; 

Where stocking heels and stocking toes 

Outlast the other portions; 

Where men and boys all clean their shoes, 

And outside dust the door shuns; 

A place where napkins keep in shape, 

And silverware don’t tarnish; 

Where nothing hard, sharp, 
square 

Was known to scratch the varnish! 


round, or 


I’d like a place where bric-a-brac 

Knew naught of gravitation; 

Where pies to sour and cakes to mold 
Displayed no inclination; 

Where carpets never wore in holes, 
But disappeared in toto; 

Where bank accounts were large enough 
For ev’ry one to go to; 

Where dresses never lost their shape, 
Nor hats went out of fashion; 

Where something less than forty waists 
Would serve for one girl’s ration; 

Where starch was never known to roll, 
Nor neighbors known to borrow ; 

Where some mechanics worked today 
Instead of all “tomorrow.” 


O for a place where servant girls 
Were just a mite more humble; 

Where babies never “got their teeth,” 
And husbands didn’t grumble; 

A place where buttons ne’er came off, 
And pins would keep their places;— 
Why! surely rhymes have all run out, 
Or gotten o’er their traces; 

And yet, ’t is just as well that I 
Can’t get another limb on; 

Because, if things were built that way, 
There’d be no use for women. 


A NOVEL LAWN BASKET 
By Mrs. P. B. Vosburg. 


GRANVILLE, IOWA 


ID you ever see a lawn basket made 
from the tire of a wagonwheel? The 
only one I ever saw was one my mother 
had made by our village blacksmith, a 
number of years ago. The wagon tire 
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was used for the upper rim of the basket 
and strips of band iron were riveted to 
it at one end and brought down with a 
curve and fastened at the other end to a 
stout pole which came up through the 
center of the basket. After these iron 
strips had been securely fastened length- 
wise in this manner, other similar strips 























THE LAWN BASKET 


were placed around 
riveted in place. 
This much being accomplished, four 
stout wires were secured to the outer rim 
and brought up to the top of the pole and 
fastened there. These wires helped to 
keep the basket in place, so that the en- 
tire strain of its weight might not depend 


it like hoops and 
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on the lower fastening to the pole, or the 
bottom of basket. 

A bird house was secured to the top of 
the pole and served to complete this novel 
lawn basket. The lower end of the pole 
was fixed firmly in the center of the lawn 
and the basket was then ready to fill. 

Before putting the soil in it, it was 
carefully lined with woods moss; then it 
was filled with rich soil and drooping 
vines planted thickly around its edge. My 
mother used the old-fashioned ground ivy 
and moneywort for this purpose, which 
soon covered the entire outside of the 
basket and reached away down to the 
ground below it. More delicate vines 
were planted at each sustaining wire and 
they climbed up the wires to the little 
bird house and twined round it lovingly. 
The remaining space in the basket was 
filled with white feverfew and gorgeous 
geraniums. 

It was truly a thing of beauty and ad- 
mired by everyone who saw it. Every 
year the birds built nests in the bird 
house and fluttered around the flowers 
warbling their content. 


a 


LITTLE HELPS 
By W. E. M. 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 


I. A novel and dainty way of serving 
cheese with pie is as follows: Heat the 
cheese until melted to the consistency of 
chewing gum, then mold to the shape of 
an oval bonbon and press a nut meat into 
the center. Serve when cool. These look 
like maple cream bonbons and are a 
pleasing change from the accustomed 
style of serving cheese. 

II. Stale, dry rolls, doughnuts or 
cookies may be made fresh by placing in 
a paper sack, sprinkling with a few drops 
of water and heating in a warm oven for 
a few moments. 

III. A word to the housewife who 
keeps fire over night in the range: When 
doing the evening work place potatoes to 
bake in the oven over night, if potatoes 
are liked for breakfast. They will be 


’ bath room. 
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ready by that time without the trouble 
of preparing them in the morning. Oat- 
meal may also be cooked in a double 
boiler at this time and will be delicious 
and well cooked by morning. A doctor 
tells me it is impossible to cook oatmeal 
too long in a double boiler. This over- 
night cooking simplifies the preparation 
of breakfast greatly. 


By Mrs. Agnes Gwin. 


APPLETON CITY, MISSOURI 


Take scissors in the right hand and a 
needle in the left hand and hold the 
needle on the slant of the scissors, then 
work the scissors as if you were cutting 
cloth. The scissors will glide over the 
needle and be well sharpened in a few 
seconds. 


By Minnie N. Hinds. 
WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


I. Perhaps some of our friends are as 
ignorant as I was regarding the “‘pepper- 
mint test.” If you suspect a leakage in 
your plumbing, have a man go to the top 
of the house and pour two ounces of oil of 
peppermint down the ventilator over the 
If you can detect the slight- 
est odor of peppermint inside of the 
house, there is a leak somewhere. This 
test is used by the board of health in 
some towns. 

II. As feather stitching is used so 
much on collars, etce., will you try my 
way of joining the embroidery silk? 
Turn on wrong side and tie the new 
needleful of silk to the end left in a 
square knot close to your work. It will 
not slip if properly tied, and saves fas- 
tening off and beginning again. 

III. When in despair at ‘preserving 
time” over stained hands, try rubbing 
them with pineapple. Grape stains melt 
away like dew before the sun. 

IV. If in a hurry for a clean turnover 
ccllar, and you possess a small gas or oil 
heater, pat the washed collar between 
towels, then hold it by either end tightly 
and pass back and forth where the heat 
radiates hottest. In five minutes it will 
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be dry and as stiff as necessary, and it 
looks as if it had been nicely ironed. 
Stretching is the secret. 


By Mrs. Leona Williams 


MORRIS, MINNESOTA 


A Massachusetts reader of The National 
Magazine sends me a plan of power used 
in his home and says: 

“We have in our basement a water 
motor that runs by city water 950 turns 
per minute, size of stream three-twenty 
seconds of an inch, water pressure sixty- 
seven and one-half pounds. This motor 
has been in use two years, turning wash- 
ing machine and two wringers, and we 
have had the sewing machine and ice- 
cream freezer attached and all work per- 
fectly. The cost is fifty cents per quarter 
or about two dollars per year.” 


By Mrs. Catherine H. Pickett 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 

A young machinist bought a tiny cot- 
tage and believed that its four rooms 
could be heated from the cooking range, 
which had a _ water-tank attachment. 
Pipes for hot water were laid and con- 
nected with the tank of the range and a 
radiator placed in each room. An ord- 
inary fire of hard wood was kept in the 
range and that little cottage was warm 
and cosy even in the most severe weather 
of the winter. 


By Alice Perrigo Brown 
POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


I. This is one woman’s method of sav- 
ing her strength, so that when the hour of 
leisure comes she will not be too tired to 
enjoy it: “I have found that it is not 
only possible but entirely practical to sit 
down to clean lamps, wash dishes, dress 
vegetables, broil meat, fry doughnuts, 
roll pie-crust and cookies, turn the crank 
of bread machine, churn and washing 
machine, and also to do a_ large _per- 
centage of the family ironing. All that 
is necessary is to have a chair made high 
enough so that the arms need not be held 
too high for comfort. A chair made 
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twenty-one inches high (from seat to 
floor), having a four-inch foot rest six 
inches above the floor, has been of the 
greatest benefit to me.” 

II. The use of a tin trough, similar to 
an eve trough, attachable to faucet or 
pump, to fill wash tub and tank, saves the 
liiting of water, a hard task for most 
housewives. 


& 
IOWA CRADLE SONG 
By Ona Ellis Smith 


GUTHRIE CENTER, IOWA 


Down in the meadow where clover is deep 
Meek-eyed cattle have gone to sleep; 
Close by the bars lie the drowsy sheep; 
Rockaby, baby, bye O. 
Near where the sky meets the tallest tree 
A silver boat rides on an amber sea; 
Sleep, my baby, bye O. 
The stars have come out a watch to keep; 
Till the morning light shall begin to peep 
Safe in a nest in the old apple tree 
A mother bird hovers her brood of three; 
Hush, my baby, bye O. 
Out where the night winds gently blow 
Blossoms are falling like flakes of snow 
And fireflies flutter to and fro,— 
Hush, my baby, bye O. 
Bordering the lane the wild rose bloom 
Ladens the air with a rare perfume; 
Rockaby, baby, bye O. 


& 
“EVERY ONE HER OWN WAY” 


HE home makers who read the National 

have given ample proof that they find 
this department interesting and helpful. We 
wish to make it still more useful. We want 
more “Little Helps,” for one thing — brief 
bits of suggestion that will lighten or sim- 
plify the countless daily tasks of the house- 
keeper. For each “ Little Help” item that 
we use we will give fifty cents; for the best 
one, each month, we will give $2. For the 
best article of from five hundred to one thou- 
sand words, on any phase of home life, we 
will give, each month, in addition to regular 
rates, $5. The special prizes are awarded 
this month to Mrs. Catherine H. Pickett 
and Miss Lou Lawrence. 











T had been less than an hour since 
the big gong on the Abode of Learn- 
ing had sounded, announcing to a few 


stragglers that they were late. Yet Mis- 
tress Nancy Bell, an exceedingly attract- 
ive young pupil, was looking decidedly 
bored. She had not been late, either. 
O, no indeed; she had been in her place 
in good season. The devotional exercises 
had passed as usual and “Alpine Wander- 
ers” had been besought by sweet so- 
pranos and softer altos to return once 
more to their native land. 

To tell the truth, during the last few 
days the Perkins School had not been the 
joy to Nancy that it had once been, for 
until about a week before she had been 
the prize scholar of her class and had 
borne the honor as her right. But since 
Master Jonathan Winn, the remarkable 
new scholar, had been skipped triumph- 
antly up from a lower grade, in a cloud of 
glory, so to speak, things had been dif- 
ferent. 

So sweet Mistress Nancy sat and 
thought instead of doing her number 
work as she was expected to do. She 
really didn’t care a bit if a man had 
been foolish enough to buy a poor, old, 
tumble-down horse for $65 and sold him 
for $40. Almost anybody would have 
known better than to have done such a 
thing anyway. She was thinking of Jon- 
athan, for there was no doubt that he 





was attracting more attention than any- 
one else in the room. 

In the first place, he wore spectacles, 
and had big, black, knowingeyes. And 
when he wished to speak to teacher he 
meandered joyfully and in pretended in- 
nocence around her desk, which was 
against the rule. 

The afternoon before, as Nancy and a 
number of children had stopped in his 
yard during a game of hide and seek, 
Jonathan had paused with a shovel on 
his toe, to explain that he was digging for 
iron ore. It certainly was dis-gust-ing, 
how some children could “show-off” upon 
every possible occasion. It also was whis- 
pered that he understood Physics, O, 
mysterious word; always asked for his 
food in German, and as was mentioned 
before, had been “skipped” triumphantly 
into the third grade from the first, 
which was a most depressing fact to a 
young person who was promoted only 
with the class. Nancy pondered these 
appalling facts and realized for the first 
time what a dreary thing this life is when 
one is not “it”, 

“Bricky” Snow, a promising youth, sat 
directly behind Nancy and he had re- 
vealed, only the week before, his tender 
feelings for his little neighbor by send- 
ing to her a gorgeous valentine repre- 
senting a tree with many fetching red- 
flannel hearts dangling therefrom, and a 
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“4 GORGEOUS VALENTINE REPRESENTING A TREE WITH MANY FETCHING RED FLANNEL 
HEARTS DANGLING THEREFROM” 


touching verse attached, announcing 
that “the hearts a-hanging from this 
tree, are waiting to be picked by thee.” 
This left one to infer that the sender 
was something of a freak as to his little 
insides, but there was no mistake as to 
the sender’s name, as “Bricky” was neat- 
ly and plainly printed in the lower left 
hand corner. Of course the family had 
jeered—families always do, but Nancy 
felt that “Bricky” was all right. 

So faithful “Bricky,” upon noticing 
Nancy’s sober face instead of the merry 
one that he was used to, guessed that 


something was wrong and began to clear 
his throat and to make a peculiar sound 
like an “s” and a “z’’ put together. 

And Nancy, upon turning her fluffy 
head, beheld on the edge of “Bricky’s” 
desk a deliciously tempting piece of gum, 
as yet untouched, and in about one sec- 
ond it was reposing in her little mouth. 

It chewed beautifully, but Nancy was 
not in the habit of doing such wicked 
deeds, and so, taken with the downcast 
feelings of the morning, she began to 
cry—not loudly, but in a very pretty, 
well-behaved manner. 
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A girl who sat opposite immediately 
began to chant in audible whispers: 
“Cry-ing, cry-ing; Ding-dong-Bell is 
cry-ing.” 

But Nancy didn’t care, for out of the 
corner of her eye she could see “Bricky” 
fiercely scowling at the culprit and knew 
that after school he would bring her to 
her senses very quickly. 

Teacher glanced that way in astonish- 
ment and walked slowly up the aisle. 
“Why, Nancy,” she said, “you're not 
crying, are you?” and Nancy rubbed her 
tiny handkerchief into her eyes and won- 
dered what would happen if she swal- 
lowed the horrid gum whole. 

“What is the matter?” asked Teacher, 
and naughty Nancy murmured: “My 
tooth; I think it aches!” 

“Go down into the hall and get some 
water,” said Teacher, kindly, and Nancy 
went, still weeping. 

The hall was big and quiet; the water 
was most refreshing and the gum, after 








one or two satisfying chews, was thrown 
reluctantly away. Nancy always had 
envied children who had things happen 
to them in school; this was her first ex- 
perience and she found that she was en- 
joying it very much. She felt so much 
better, in spite of parting with the gum, 
that she was going back to her lessons, 
when Catherine Leeds, an “eighth grad- 
er’, suddenly appeared, and seeing Nan- 
cy, pounced joyfully upon her, saying: 

“Why, you little dear, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

Nancy wept one tear more and said 
something about not feeling well. 

“O, you poor little girlie, how sorry I 
am; you're going right home, aren’t you?” 

Nancy shook her head, never having 
dreamed of such a wild idea. 

“Well, I should go,” said Catherine, 
“put I suppose I see things differently 
than I did once. Now this morning, for 
instance, we are doing compositions, so 
I just came down here to cool off. How 

















“BEHELD AT THE EDGE OF BRICKY’S DESK A DELICIOUSLY TEMPTING PIECE OF GUM” 
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“NANCY WEPT ONE TEAR MORE” 


I hate them, but once I didn’t dare to 
say so. If I could pick out my own sub- 
ject that would be one thing, but to 
have to write about ‘A Trip to the 
Moon,’ or ‘The Hand-Organ Grinder’ is 
too much for me. There is one girl in 
my class who did the ‘Organ Grinder’ 
just fine last week. She started with 
the monkey way back in Africa some- 
where and ended with three neat little 
hand-organ grinder’s children, glad to see 
the monkey home again at night. But 
you see, 1 hate monkeys and despise to 
see white buttons sewed on with black 


thread, the way they always do them. 
Do you write compositions~in your room, 
Nancy, dear ?” 

“O, yes,’ answered Nancy, bridling 
and feeling better every minute, “I wrote 
‘The Story of My Life’ the other day. 
But of course I didn’t put in everything, 
only the time I tumbled down and hurt 
my arm and had three new dolls and a 
tea-set given to me.” 

“That was fine, wasn’t it,’ said Cath- 
erine, “but I shall be glad when we get 
into the foreign languages. Anything is 
better than compositions and the mental 
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arithmetic.” 

“That’s just what I think,’ answered 
Nancy, looking wise, “Just as if we’d ever 
be where we couldn’t have a pencil and a 
little bit of paper. I think it’s the fool- 
ishest thing that we have.” 

“So do I,” said Catherine, “but you 
just wait until I get onto the School 
Committee. Then we'll see changes!” 

Nancy’s eyes grew bright; Jonathan be- 
came a person of no importance com- 
pared with the joy of standing in this big 
hall and gaily gossiping with an eighth 
grader. She put her tiny handkerchief 
away and twirled the little locket which 
she wore on a chain on her plump neck. 
On one side was a portrait of our latest 
hero and on the other the Lord’s prayer 
in very small letters. She looked very 
contented and happy. 
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Then Catherine said: “Now, little 
Nancy, get your coat and hat and Ill 
open the door for you; it’s so hard to 
move, for you don’t feel a bit better, do 
you, dear?” 

And Nancy, being tempted, got her hat 
and coat, put them on, and then ran and 
ran until she found herself breathless in 
her mother’s arms. 

The next morning, when sweet Mis- 
tress Nancy went to school, she bore a 
note which she tearfully had written, 
without asking help of anyone. This is 
what it said: 


“My Dear Teacher— 
I’m more’n sorry that I went home 
from school without asking you, but I 
am still your friend, . 
Nancy Bell.” 


MODERN GERMAN LEADERS 


FIVE WHO HELPED TO MAKE THE GERMAN EMPIRE ONE OF PROGRESS 


By POULTNEY BIGELOW 


AUTHOR OF “HISTORY OF THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY,” ETC. 
NEW YORK CITY 


T was the year of the great Johnstown 
flood; I had been invited by a member 
of the Berlin government to attend a com- 
mittee meeting of city fathers who had 
been called together for the purpose of 
sending immediate help to our suffering 
fellow citizens of Pennsylvania. The 
meeting was held in the Berlin city hall 
and my mind instinctively drew compari- 
sons between this one and that of Man- 
hattan Island—the difference was great— 
not, however, so much in the architecture 
of the buildings as in the composition of 
the municipal legislature. In Berlin lL 
found myself at a table surrounded by 
men whose faces and speech betokened 
scholarship and breeding of a high order 
—many of them were names of European 
fame. 
By my side was a grave, elderly gentle- 


man in gold spectacles, who addressed me 
in very good English and asked me ques- 
tions about our constitution which showed 
that he was already well informed on a 
subject usually puzzling to foreigners. 
Our conversation was animated—but 
never for a moment did my interesting 
neighbor allow me to suspect that he was 
other than a casual German making him- 
self politely agreeable to a casual stranger 
within his gates. As we broke up I en- 
quired of Dr. Barth regarding this polite 
old gentleman. 

“That,” answered Dr. Barth, “is our 
greatest living pathologist—Rudolf Vir- 
chow.” 

Think of meeting Thomas Edison at a 
meeting of the New York board of alder- 
men, and you have an idea of my amaze- 
ment when I was told that I had been 
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seated beside the eminent scientist whose 
recent death has been felt as a profound 
loss throughout the world. 

Virchow was a patriot, of the purest 
ideals. He loved his country so warmly 
that he wittingly threw away all prospect 
of government employment or _ dis- 
tinction by daring to speak the 
truth when policy would have made 
him say only that which would have 
flattered his sovereign. Had he been a 
man of mediocre talent he would have 
been snuffed out through the official boy- 
cott of Prussia. But his fame shone 
brightly beyond the borders of Germany— 
he was the recipient of such marked rec- 
ognition from the learned societies of 
London and Paris—America no less than 
Russia—that the Hohenzollern court could 
not refuse him a salary as professor for 
fear of making a scandal shaped like a 
boomerang. 

Many times since that first meeting of 
the Berlin aldermen did I have the honor 
of meeting Professor Virchow, and each 
time was I struck by the simplicity, the 
modesty, the directness, the benevolence 
—in short, those moral qualities which 
seem to shine forth from nearly all really 
great characters. Virchow seemed to me 
a German Franklin—a wonderfully har- 
monious growth of kindliness and cour- 
age, scientific attainment and personal 
modesty. 

The Hohenzollern court could not ex 
tinguish Virchow. While the crown 
showered medals, titles and other worldly 
distinctions on professors who lent their 
talents to the glorification of the mo- 
mentary policy of the palace, in the case 
of patriots like Virchow it not only with- 
held the usual tributes but it placed in 
his path obstacles to academic recognition 
—in so far as that could be done without 
attracting too much attention. Virchow 
was once invited to a great state function 
at court. He came strictly by virtue of 
his office—for he was then head of the 
Berlin University. In the midst of thou- 
sands of military uniforms his was about 
the only dress which reminded the visitor 
that there was in Germany any other pro- 
fession than that of slaughter. It was re- 
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freshing to see something that did not 
have a sabre clattering at its heels—and 
to me at least this modest scholar seemed 
the most important man in that vast 
crowd of courtiers whose breasts blazoned 
like the cushions of a jeweler—fair re- 
flections of Imperial favor. But not one 
of those brilliant warriors cared to be 
seen talking with Virchow—he was left 
severely alone—he was there on duty, and 
so were they—it was their duty to show 
markedly that a loyal official of the crown 
could not be seen in company with one 
who voted with the liberal party. 

Caprivi is another of the great Germans 
who was driven from office and permitted 
to die in obscurity because he was too 
great to be a time server—too patriotic 
to favor one class of Germans at the ex- 
pense of the other—too loyal to be a mere 
lackey of his monarch. The average 
reader has almost forgotten that such a 
man as Caprivi ever lived, much less did 
his country immense good in the face of 
a furious opposition. It was he who 
blessed his country with a shortened pe- 
riod of military service—two years instead 
of three; he it was who carried through 
commercial treaties with neighboring 
countries by means of which food came 
into the country more freely, and manu- 
facturers were given better terms in their 
export trade. This legislation called 
down upon him the most savage attacks 
of the landed aristocracy, whose idea of 
good government was that they should 
get high prices for their pigs and wheat 
and to that extent shut out the food sup- 
plies of other countries. 

Caprivi was a Prussian general—a gal- 
lant, honest, clear-headed and singularly 
generous nature. He did not want to be 
prime minister, but as a soldier he was 
ordered to succeed Bismarck, and he 
obeyed as readily as if he had been or- 
dered to command an army corps. The 
habit of implicit obedience was second 
nature to him—and when he entered upon 
his office it was generally believed by the 
landed aristocracy (no less than the im- 
perial palace, that he would be a most 
convenient tool of the privileged classes. 
But Caprivi was trained in the school of 
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BISMARCK 


Moltke, and in this school have grown 
men whose sense of duty has been so high 
that they have sometimes served the‘r 
sovereign best by acting contrary to his 
commands. 

Of Caprivi it has been said that he was 
dismissed from office because he dis- 
obeyed “his superior officer on eight dif- 
ferent occasions.” He was snuffed out as 
one might dismiss a governess or coach- 
man. He it was who reversed the policy 
of Bismarck in regard to socialists— 


treated them like fellow citizens—ceased 
to persecute them—trusted to the soft- 
ening effect of time in bringing about a 
better understanding between them and 
the rest of the community. 

Another important factor in German 
progress is the present member in the 
German parliament, Dr. Barth, who has 
for the past twenty years edited the Na- 
tion of Berlin, besides taking an active 
part in legislation and in educating pub- 
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lic sentiment on the subject of commer- 
cial legislation. 

Germany is today overwhelmingly pro- 
tectionistic, and the few who dare to 
stand up and preach the truth without 
hope of political preferment are few—but 
important. Germany needs cheap food 
for her manufacturing population; and yet 
the government persists in taxing food 
for the benefit of the landed aristocrats 
who have immense political influence and 
manage to make the people at large be- 
lieve that in some mysterious manner 
Germany can achieve greatness by shut- 
ting out American breadstuff. 

Dr. Barth is a gentleman ef broad 
scholarship and infinite humor. He has 
traveled the United States more than 
once and knows the world from. personal 
contact at many -points. Under ‘present 
social conditions in Germany he~is not 
recognized by the so-called aristocratic 
society—indeed if an officer or official 
should be reported as having paid a call 
upon this eminent statesman it is more 
than likely that he would be reprimanded 
by his superior officer—if not dismissed 
from the service. 

The late George von Bunsen did much 
for Germany. He was a warm friend of 
Dr. Barth and Professor Virchow, and at 
one time a persona grata at court and 
even with Bismarck. But Bunsen had an 
English mother and married a lady of 
English birth. That was fatal to his po- 
litical career. He was heart and soul de- 
voted to his king and his country, but 
that was not enough. Bunsen. had a 
handsome house in Berlin, and in his 
drawing-room would gather together 
pretty much all that was interesting in 
the social world of his day. Few notable 
strangers passed Berlin without calling 
on von Bunsen, and his travels had been 
so extensive that he was as much at home 
in Boston or London as in Berlin or Paris. 

When the empire was proclaimed in 
1871 no one was so enthusiastic a sup- 
porter of Bismarck as Bunsen and no man 
in Germany seemed destined for such high 
official position. He was member of par- 
liament and his friends united in pre- 
dicting for him a portfolio in the cabinet 


of Prussia, if not of the empire. But 
times changed, or rather Bismarck 
changed—and Bismarck insisted that all 
loyal Germans should change their re- 
ligion as often as he did himself. 
Bunsen was a free trader—Bismarck 
chose to become a protectionist. He or- 
dered Bunsen to become a protectionist— 
Bunsen refused. He then had Bunsen 


' tried for treason—and lost the case. It 


was appealed—he lost it again. Failing 
in his effort ‘to crush Bunsen by official 
means, he next tried the social boycott— 
and from that moment the house of Bun- 
sen from being the rendezvous of all Ber- 
lin became a deserted family vault. 

These are the tragedies about which 
history ‘is silent. Bismarck has erected 
a monument fet himself—but its base is 
bedded in the broken hearts of untold vic- 
tims who dared to be honest. 

What can we say of Bismarck in a para- 
graph! We honor him amongst those 
who have helped to make Germany lib- 
eral and progressive, because under God’s 
inscrutable providence his harsh and 
short-sighted domestic policy called into 
existence the widespread discontent 
amongst the laboring classes which today 
takes shape in a socialist vote of immense 
proportions. This socialist vote has ar- 
rested attention to the needs of the people 
and even the most narrow of aristocrats 
is compelled to admit that it is now bet- 
ter to surrender some part of their priv- 
ileges rather than wait and have them 
ail swept away in a social revolution. 

Today Bismarck is a legendary charac- 
ter amongst educated Germans. He him- 
self wrote his own biography, and sent to 
jail most of those who wrote anything 
contrary to what he wished his people to 
believe. Consequently, one cannot dis- 
cuss him freely before a German audience. 
He has a halo about him—he stands 
somewhat as Abraham Lincoln or George 
Washington with us—even more so. The 
average German believes that Bismarck 
alone invented and established German 
unity, and that consequently the nation 
owes him such a debt of gratitude as 
stops any one from criticising any action 
of his interesting life. 
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At a later date it may be expedient to gerated. He is, however, entitled to all 
examine these things historically. Today, their gratitude for having raised to its 
and in this brief bird’s-eye view, we can present importance the party which cour- 
only remark that Bismarck’s share in the tiers regard as anarchy but which others 
invention of German unity is much exag- cali democracy and socialism. 


“IN WONDERLAND’? & BY JAMES BALL. NAYLOR 
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AN ancient dog stayed in the fire— 
Be cautious! Be cautious! 

An ancient dog stayed in the fire— 
Be cautious what you say! 

An ancient dog stayed in the fire, 

It did not scorch —nor e’en perspire; 
It was an ancient fire-dog — 
And stayed there many a day. 








I 


] SAW a horse that worea suit — 
I doubt it! I doubt it! 
I saw a horse that wore a suit — 
I doubt it — doubt it all! 

I saw a horse that wore a suit — 
And shirts and petticoats, to boot; 
It was a lanky clothes-horse 

Against a laundry wall! 
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WINGLESS crow went flying south— 
Be careful! Be careful! 
A wingless crow went flying south— 
Be careful what you say! 
A wingless crow went flying south, 
Across the prairies parched with drouth; 
It was an old Crow Indian 
Astride a pony gray! 
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you are all very cordially invited to be 

present at the wedding of Miss June 
Winston and Mr. William Anderson, which 
will be celebrated in the July number of the 
National Magazine. Which is to say, that 
we have prevailed upon Mrs. Latta to write 
an eleventh and concluding “ June Winston” 
story, showing the sweet girl heroine of the 
tale at the altar on the arm of her first 
sweetheart, “the boy who grinned.” An 
eminently satisfactory ending of a most 
pleasant story. 

Mr. Lane’s third paper in his series, “NEW 
DAWNS OF KNOWLEDGE” is entitled “ MAN: 
INDIVIDUAL AND RACE.” He tells us some 
new and very interesting facts about the 
criminal class. For example, of the man 
whoslew McKinley he writes: “Czolgosz did 
not slay because he was an anarchist. He 
slew because he was a primitive man.” In 
him the race had reverted to its original 
savage type. This paper will be the educa- 
tional feature of the National for July. 

Arthur Stanley Riggs, formerly editor of 
the Manila Daily Freedom, has written, and 
Bert Ball has aptly illustrated, a striking 
study, in the form of a story, showing how 
thin is the pretense of loyalty to American 
rule in the Philippines. The scene of the 
story is a Filipino theater, and the action is 
intensely dramatic. This story will appear 
in the National next month. 

“THROUGH EUROPE ON ONE HUNDRED 
DoLvars,” by Walter M. Pratt of Charles- 
town, Massachusetts, is a college man’s 
account of a trip that he made last year, 
illustrated from photographs of persons and 
places that he “snapped” on tour. How he 
did it will be made clear in one of our Sum- 
mer numbers 


The humorous stories of the National for 
July — and, by the way, one is a very taking 
love story as well—are “THE MAN WHO Was 
KIND TO His Horse,” by Frank M. Bicknell 
of Malden, Massachusetts, and “THE 
PRINCE AND THE GIRL,” by Vincent Hatper 
of Victoria, British Columbia. Bert Ball 
has made spirited pictures for both stories. 





ON THE EDITOR’S DESK 


Our July nature sketch is by Olive Shippen 
Berry and is entitled, “Birps’ NESTS IN 
STRANGE PLAcEs.” There is just enough 
of the text to carry seven of the oddest and 
most attractive pictures imaginable,— of 
nests so situated as in some instances to ex- 
cite wonder, and in others laughter. Every 
bird-lover will wish to possess these pictures: 


The three great news interests of the time 
—the World’s Fair at St. Louis, the war in 
the Far East and the national political cam- 
paign at home —will not be neglected in the 
Summer numbers of the National, though 
these numbers will contain a larger than 
usual proportion of fiction. In our general 
survey of events from the viewpoint of 
“ AFFAIRS AT WASHINGTON,” we shall take 
note of the chief players in all these varied 
scenes, making such brief comment as the 
occasion seems to require. 


The articles by Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Hoch, dealing with phases of the Louisiana 
Purchase exposition, reached us too late for 
inclusion in this number and will appear 
later. Elsewhere in this number we show 
certain of the most striking and beautiful 
sculptures of the exposition— merely sug- 
gestive of the wealth cf the great show’s 
charms. 


Our boys and girls will enjoy the story, 
“How Gin TURNER Got His Fourtu,” 
by J. K. Wilson of Portland, Maine. And 
we fancy that a good many older folks, read- 
ing this story, will be better able to under- 
stand and sympathize with boy and girl 
nature, as it finds expression in noise with- 
out end on the great and ever glorious 
Fourth of July. 


You see that we are not to have very much 
that is “heavy ” or “important” in the July 
National—just the brightest and most en- 
tertaining stories and poems and light 
sketches that we could find, suited to the 
season when most folks like to relax and 
“lazy around” a bit and be amused. 














THE STORY OF A°’GREAT SUCCESS 


By HERBERT S. HOUSTON 


Photographically illustrated by Arthur Hewitt 


HE industrial 

awakening of 
America is the 
most impressive 
fact of modern 
times. It is like- 
wise the most 
cheering. Never 
before did man- 
kind have an op- 
portunity to lift 
itself up under 
democratic con- 
ditions of free- 
dom. And _ that 
uplift has been stupendous, great in achieve- 
ment, and full of hope. With it has come a 
spread of well being among the masses of 
people that is unparalleled. Naturally, 
both as cause and effect of that well 
being, have gone thrift, industry and 
home protection. And life insurance, in 
large degree, has been the immediate and 
active agency for spreading these con- 
structive forces. The Prudential, in par- 
ticular, has stood for the broadest possi- 
ble application of the insurance idea, and 
it has risen to greatness on that as a 
foundation. 

Ten years after the close of the Civil 
War—a period so recent that its history 
has scarcely been written—the Prudential 
was established in Newark. As if fore- 
knowing the great rock to which it would 
grow, it began its foundation in a base- 
ment office. It was like the beginning of 
the New York Herald, by Bennett the 
elder, in a basement on Ann street. But 
it would be an idle play with words to 
make a basement office the real founda- 
tion of the Prudential. It was something 
much deeper down than that—nothing 
else than the bed-rock American principle 
of democracy. The Prudential applied the 
democratic principle to life insurance. As 
Senator Dryden, of New Jersey, the 








founder of the company, has said, “Life : 


insurance is of the most value when most 


.the companies like 


The Prudential and 

it are cultivating 
broadly and soundly among the masses 
the idea of life insurance protection. To 
them is being carried the gospel of self- 
help, protection and a higher life.” 

And what has been the result of the 
democratic American principle worked 
out in life insurance? In 1875 the first 
policy was written in the Prudential. At 
the end of 1903 there were 5,447,307 poli- 
cies in force on the books of the company, 
representing nearly a billion dollars. The 
assets in 1876 were $2,232, while twenty- 
seven years later, in 1903, they were more 
than 30,000 times greater, or $72,712,435.44 3 
the liabilities at the same time being $62,578,- 
410.81. Thisis a record of growth that is 


widely distributed. 





UNITED STATES SENATOR JOHN F. DRYDEN, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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without precedent in insurance and that is 
hard to match in the whole range of industry 
The rise of the Prudential to greatness 
reads like a romance in big figures; but 
in fact, it is a record of business expan- 
sion that has been as natural as the 
growth of an oak. The corn crop of the 
country seems too big for comprehension 
until one sees the vast fields of the Middle 
West, and then it appears as simple as the 
growth of a single stalk. So with the 
Prudential. To say that in ten years 
the company’s income grew from some- 
thing more than $9,000,000 a year to more 
than $39,000,000 last year is amazing as 
a general statement, but when made in 
relation to the broad principles on which 
that growth has been based, it becomes 
as much a matter of course as the corn 
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The company’s organization is essentially mil- 
itary. It is a wonderful combination of big 
grasp and outlook with the most painstaking 
thoroughness and system in details. And as 
is always the case in every organization 
that throbs throughout with intelligent 
energy, there is a man at the center of it. 
This man has a constructive imagination 
lighting up a New England brain. To 
business prudence there is added the large 
vision which sweeps the horizon for op- 
portunity. Naturally, to such a vision the 
application of the democratic idea to in- 
surance was an opportunity of the first 
magnitude. When seen, it was grasped 
and developed. The Prudential was found- 
ed. In the most careful way its idea was 
tested, just as the secretary of agricul- 
ture tests seeds at the government’s ex- 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


crop. There is no mystery about it; but 
there is in it, from the day when the prin- 
ciples were planted in Newark until these 
great harvest days, the genuine American 
spirit of achievement, strong, hopeful and 
expansive. 

The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America is a national institution. It was 
founded to provide insurance for the 
American people on the broadest basis con- 
sistent with strength and safety. Just as 
Grant and Lee organized their armies, or as 
Kouropatkin and Yamagata plan their 
campaigns in Asia, so does the Prudential 
work out its national insurance propaganda. 





periment farms. Here was where pru- 
dence kept the large vision in proper fo- 
cus. Gradually the idea took root and 
grew. Year after year the Prudential 
added to its number of policy holders. 
And all the time the company was work- 
ing out a more liberal basis for its demo- 
cratic idea. But each time a more liberal 
policy was offered, it was fully tested. 
“Progress with strength” is the way Pres- 
ident Dryden describes the company’s 
principle of growth—the results, clearly, 
of vision and prudence. At the end of 
ten years of this method of growth, the 
company reached the point where, it was 
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believed, insurance could be safely offered 
for any amount with premiums payable 
on any plan, either in weekly installments 
or at longer periods. Within the five 
years, 1886 to 1890, inclusive, the company’s 
assets increased nearly five-fold, from $1,040,- 
816 to $5,084,895, and the amount of insurance 
in force from $40,266,445 to $139,163,654. 

The Prudential had found itself. The 
idea of democratic insurance had been 
fully tested and adjusted to the needs and 
conditions of the American people. Then, 
with a boldness which only large vision 
could have quickened, the pian was 
formed to make the Prudential’s idea 
known in every section of the country. 
Gibraltar was chosen as the symbol of 
the company’s strength, and advertising— 
the telling of the Prudential idea to the 
pecple—was begun. At that time insur- 
ance advertising was a sea as unknown 
as the Atlantic when Columbus set sail 
from Palos. But, with a map of the 
United States for chart and a live idea 
for compass, the Prudential took passage 
in nearly every important magazine in the 
country, and thus safely made port in 
millions of homes. As the insurance idea 
was carried broadcast in this wide pub- 
licity, it was followed up by the well- 
drilled army of Prudential agents. 

Again it was vision and prudence, and 
again the result was “progress with 
strength.” (The Prudential grew into a 
place of foremost importance, known in 
every part of the world. The printed an- 
nouncement—always attractive and sug- 
gestive—had never gone ahead of men 
bearing the insurance message until sent 
by the Prudential, and this conjunction 
marked the epoch in business in which 
advertising and personal endeavor should 
be used as complementary forces. 

The Prudential publicity is accompanied 
by wise promotion from a field force of 
over 12,000, some of whom have been with 
the company for over a quarter century, 
working in almost every state in the Union. 
They have the zeal of Crusaders and it is 
kept at ardent pitch through an organiza- 
tion that could not fail to produce a won- 
derful esprit de corps. Wise direction and 
constant encouragement come from the 
home office, and then the company’s 


agents are grouped in districts, under su- 
perintendents and _ assistant superin- 
tendents, managers, general agents 
and special agents, and in each district a 
strong spirit of emulation is developed 
by human contact and _ co-operation. 
Weekly meetings are held, and the prob- 
lems of wisely presenting insurance are 
discussed. Comparative records of the 
men are kept in many districts, and prizes 
are offered for those writing the largest 
volume of business, for those making the 
greatest individual increase, and for many 
other contests. This wholesome rivalry 
produces an alertness and industry which 
are to the company an invaluable asset 
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in human efficiency. A few weeks after 
this magazine appears, probably 2,000 
agents of the Prudential—those who have 
made the best records for the year—will 
be brought to Newark from all parts of 
the country. They will, of course, visit 
the home offices and come in contact with 
the directing center of their wonderful or- 
ganization. 

And, after all, there is no place where 
one feels the greatness of the Prudential 
quite so much as in the vast granite piles 
which have been raised for the company’s 
home buildings. They rise above the Jer- 
sey meadows as Gibraltar does above the 
sea, a convincing witness, surely, to the 
growth and to the strength of the Pru- 
dential. But they are not a cold, gray 
rock, but a living organism throbbing 
from vital contact with millions of policy 
holders. There are now four of these 
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great buildings, all occupied by the com- 
pany. In one of them is the Prudential’s 
publishing plant, which, in equipment, 
surprising as this may seem, is equal to 
that of almost any publishing house in 
the country. Millions of booklets, two 
publications for the company—one, “The 
Prudential,” with a circulation of more 
than two millions—and the policies are 
all printed here, besides no end of com- 
mercial printing for the home office and 
for the district agencies. The big com- 
posing room, the press room with its 
eighteen presses, the bindery with its 
folding, cutting, sewing and numbering 
machines, are models of cleanliness and 
light. But, for that matter, all the build- 
ings are as spick and span as a man-o’- 
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war. There are subways, well-lighted, 
under the streets, connecting the different 
buildings. In every way there has been, 
in the arrangements, a conservation of 
energy and time to produce economy and 
efficiency in carrying on the company’s 
vast business. As indicating how vast 
that is, the mail coming to and going 
from the Prudential is nearly as large as 
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for all the rest of Newark, a city with 
more than 250,000 population and of great 
industrial importance. The mailing de- 
partment is really a big city postoffice. 
And in all the departments one gets the 
feeling of size that comes in the enormous 
government buildings at Washington. 
And it is as a national institution that 
the Prudential always fixes itself on the 
mind; its fundamental idea of democracy 
in insurance, its nation-wide organization 
for spreading the idea, its essentially 
American spirit throughout—all make the 
company worthy of its name, the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America. 

Today the Prudential is paying over 300 
claims a day, or about forty each working 
hour. On many policies settlement is made 
within a few hours by the superintendent 
of the district; on the large policies a re- 
port is sent immediately to the home 
office and settlement authorized by tele- 
graph. And on over 45 per cent. of the claims 
more money is paid than the policy calls for. 
From the beginning the Prudential has 
followed lines of great liberality, whether 
in dealing with the family where the pol- 
icy is kept in the bureau drawer, or with 
the estate of the millionaire. 

It would be interesting to describe the 
broad activities that hum in the great 
buildings at Newark, but they would more 
than require an entire article themselves. 
For example, in the actuarial department 
is a card machine, invented by the actuary of 
the company, which can do all but think. 
But many of these things, in miniature, will 
be seen by thousands who go to the World’s 
Fair at St. Louis. They will find in the 
Prudential’s exhibit in the Palace of Educa. 
tion a fine model of all the buildings, and 
also the fullest data concerning life insurance 
that have ever been brought together. 

But the last word about the Prudential 
is not told at any Exposition. It is found 
in the 5,500,000 policies which form a 
stupendous exhibit on the value of life 
insurance in developing thrift, safe invest- 
ment and home protection ina nation. Of 
course, such an exhibit could never have 
been possible if the Prudential had not 
worked out safe policies that would meet 
the broad needs of the American people. 

















OUR TRIP TO JAMAICA 


By JOE. MICCHELL CHAPP LE 


HE day was dull and gray, but happier 
hearts never beat than those of the 
tourist ten as they gathered at the wharf 
and ascended the gangway of the good 
ship Admiral Dewey. The National 
Magazine force were there en masse wear- 
ing their badges and national colors. 
Cheer after cheer rent the air as the good 
ship backed out from the slip. 

Seasick? Of course. Had I been in 
condition to think, it would have remind- 
ed me of a row of dominoes standing on 
end. One has fallen, and behold! the 
whole row is down, doubtless through 
that deep, sympathetic yearning that no 
words can describe. Weather worse; 
hatchways battened down. The news 
somehow gets around that we are in the 
teeth of a sou’wester. Few of the tour- 
ist ten were at the table that night or 
next morning, or next night—or next 
night. In our bunks we lay thinking of 
all you dear ones at home on terra firma, 
wondering why ships were ever invented; 
wondering if Columbus had seasickness 
added to his other troubles, and how he 
felt as he neared the shores of San Sal- 
vador. 

Can I ever forget Tuesday morning? 
It rose bright and clear. One by one we 
convalescents shook our ruffled feathers 
and appeared on deck, and it was wonder- 
ful to see how soon pinched, pale faces 
took on the hue of health. Soon we 
sighted the shores of Watling’s Island, 
the very land Columbus first met with; 
in fact, his first glimpse of America. How 
good the tall and stately lighthouse looked 
surrounded by tropical palms that fringed 
the low rim of land along the horizon. 
Friendship ripened quickly in the glow 
of the Carribean sun, and now we began 
to find out who our fellow passengers 
really were. Here the native of Costa 
Rica began to overhaul the velocipede he 
was taking home to his children in Port 
Lima. In an incredibly short time we 
became mysteriously familiar with al- 
most the whole life story of each other. 
About the first of the party to get his sea- 


legs was Master Ray Whinery, champion 
boy agent for selling the National. Mas- 
ter Ray’s recovery was made known to 
the public by his efforts to rehearse his 
music lesson on the ship’s piano, when 
he sat before the instument lashed to 
the stool. 

Now that we were all on deck again 
we had our first real “roll call,” and the 
following members responded: 

Rev. H. L. Houghton, Armstrong, Iowa. 

J. W. V. Lawlor, St. Johns, New Bruns- 
wick. 

J. F. Wentling, Greenburg, Pa. 

C. W. Stevens, New Britain, Conn. 

Mack T. Taylor, Roswell, New Mexico. 

Master Ray Whinery. 

Mrs. Barbara Galpin, Somerville, Mass. 

Miss Sibbell Banks, Waltham ,Mass. 

Miss Maud I. Cushman, Lynn, Mass. 

Miss Johnnye Mae Sturdivant, Clinton, 
Miss. 

Miss Annie M. Sawyer, Greene, Maine. 

Miss Mary Sawyer. 

Mrs. J. M. Chapple. 

William Chapple, Sen. 

Joe M. Chapple. 

On Tuesday each member of the party 
was invited to write upon some phase of Ja- 
maican life as they saw it for future num- 
bers of the National. 

On glancing over this list it will be no- 
ticed that three alternates were drawn 
upon to complete the number at the last 
moment. Until within a day or two of 
sailing we expected to be favored with 
the company of our original ten, but al- 
most at the last moment George Kettler 
and O. E. Klapp found it impossible to 
come, while W. C. Baranger sent the fol- 
lewing telegram: 

“With deepest regrets am compelled to 
aavise cannot be relieved in time to sail 
with you on the ninth. You have my 
best wishes for a inost pleasant trip.” 

Mr. Kettler and Mr. Klapp both wrote 
sending kindest possible wishes for the 
success of the trip and enjoyment of the 
party. 

I remember well when I came on deck 
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that first sunny Tuesday, asking a sailor 
if he was ever seasick. He said: “No, 
but I am darned sick of the sea.” 

About this time we stood looking out 
over the ocean toward San Salvador and 
saw a sudden rush of water rising in 
a thin stream into the air. “A whale, a 
whale!” we cried. And it was. 

Then we came into the balmy atmos- 
phere of the Sargasso sea. Here we en- 
countered shoals of seaweed from the 
Canary and Cape Verde Islands, and the 
deep indigo blue of the water contrast- 
ing with the dark brown of the weeds 
made a strange and beautiful scene. 
Here and there the weeds drifted apart, 
giving the sea the appearance of a map. 
At other times the gentle rise and swell 
underneath the mantle of seaweed re- 
minded me of our own undulating prairies 
of the West. Suddenly there was a cry 
of “A sail! a sail!” It was a steamer 
bound for Bermuda and the cameras were 
once more much in request. 

The search for talent for the grand 
concert was soon begun. The matter was 
easily arranged. When all was over 
we had a lingering hour under the stars 
and sang all the old favorites. “Annie 
Laurie,” “Auld Lang Syne,” “‘Nancy Lee,” 
“Old Folks at Home” and many other 
familiar songs floated out over the water, 
and finally tender memories of those at 
home arose and we sang “Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

There is no place like a ship to study 
character. We had a real artist on board 
and a real novelist—‘‘a chiel amang ye 
takin’ notes’—a lawyer, a fruit grower, 
merchants of various kinds; in fact, ev- 
ery phase of our composite American life 
seemed to be represented on board the 
Admiral Dewey. But the sun respected 
neither man nor woman and burned faces 
were the order of the day. Our com- 
plexions were fiery red, especially those 
ladies who were permitted to go on the 
bridge on condition that they would not 
make “goo-goo eyes” at any of the uni- 
terms. The red, white and blue covers 
of the National were much in evidence 
and everyone read diligently. Conversa- 
tion flowed freely, and what a delightful 
feeling it was to pace the deck knowing 


that there was absolutely nothing to do 
but talk and eat, and a whole day ahead 
of you in which to do it. 

After passing Cape Maysi we had a 
beautiful view of the west end of Cuba. 
We passed quite near the shore which 
rises in terrace above terrace and seems 
to be advancing toward the sea. Then 
we came into the waters made historic 
by the battle of Santiago. It was on 
Thursday that we sighted Jamaica. We 
were all at dinner and Captain Israel 
adroitly kept us below until we had come 
into the narrow passage of Port Antonio, 
just at the sunset hour. Our first glimpse 
as we came on deck will never be forgot- 
ten; the shining waters, the fringe of 
cocoa palms that seemed to cling to the 
water’s edge, the great blue mountains in 
the distance, the masses of tropical ver- 
dure everywhere, made up a scene that 
seemed more like fairyland than reality, 
and all this was bathed in the deep 
shades of the setting sun—that strange 
brilliancy only seen in the tropics, where 
there is no twilight. 

Our attention was soon claimed by the 
doctor in his boat as he came alongside 
with the yellow quarantine flag. The 
words, ‘“All’s well,’ were passed to him, 
and in a few minutes more our feet were 
upon West Indian soil, but not before we 
had received the rousing words of wel- 
come through the megaphone from Hotel 
Titchfield. The colored custom house of- 
ficials asked but one question, ‘‘For pleas- 
ure, sir?” and when that query was put 
to our young friend Ray he responded 
with true American promptness, “For 
pleasure? Sure!” This same youth was 
the first ashore and the first to walk off 
with his chalked luggage from the cus- 
toms officials. He firmly declined a seat 
in the hotel conveyance and decided to 
walk up to Hotel Titchfield. 

The first thing that struck me on land- 
ing was the remarkable purity of the 
English spoken by everybody. No “negro- 
isms” and no “Americanisms” were to be 
heard. The colored people spoke as pure 
English as the white. 

The drive up to the hotel in the cool 
of the evening, through the narrow, pic- 
turesque, winding streets of the village 
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of Port Antonio was indeed a delight. 
Mine host C. H. Mowry, the genial man- 
ager of Hotel Titchfield and representa- 
tive of the Boston firm of Ainslie & Gra- 
bow, made us so heartily welcome that we 
felt at home from the very first. 
Master Ray, for whom the carriages 
were too slow, appeared promptly at the 
hotel, and before we had fairly registered 
he had ordered a tropical suit of duck 
and appeared in it that same night. We 
all followed his example, as the dark 
clothing seemed too heavy for the cli- 
mate. We were very satisfactorily served 
by Gideon & Nephew, whose courtesy re- 
mains a pleasant memory. The “shop- 
ping” spirit of the American woman at 
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once became evident, and the ladies com- 
menced to invest in all sorts of souvenirs 
and presents for those at home. 

We soon found that however warm the 
days might be in Jamaica, the nights 
were always cool. The open windows of 
the hotel, screened by Venetian blinds, 
admit the mountain breezes, and there is 
a general air of peace and plenty that is 
most soothing to the “rapid’ American 
tourist. 

What a pleasure the first breakfast was, 
with its varied fruits and oranges served 
in Jamaica fashion. The dining room was 
a bower of palms, and outside we could 
see the stately mango trees in all their 
neauty, while the open air flowed in free- 
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ly on all sides, making the room cool and 
delightful. On the table were grape fruit 
—and such grape fruit!—mangoes, nees- 
berries, which tasted like overripe pears; 
star apples, which are combined with 
other fruit into such a perfect beverage 
that it is known as “matrimony”; the 
guava, the cocoanut milk and whipped 
“cream” drunk as we _ might drink 
lemonade; then there were limes 
that made every drink of water a 
delight, and of course there were ba- 
nanas, which we afterwards saw in 
bunches of from nineteen to fourteen-hand 
stems, the nine-hand being the standard. 
There were many other fruits that we 
were not acquainted with, but we sampled 
everything. Jamaica’s bananas now ap- 
pear on every American breakfast table, 
from the factory girl’s to the millionaire’s. 
It has been introduced into England, but 
has not met with anything like the sale 
there that it has in our own land. 

About nine o’clock the sun grows hot 
by degrees, but on this first morning 
we felt fortified, appearing for the first 
time in our white duck suits. How we 
enjoyed ourselves! We bathed in the 
waters of the Carribean sea while the 
guide told stories of how his little brother 
was eaten by an alligator, not, however, 
just at the particular spot we patronized, 
which was between the coral reefs. Be- 
fore we knew it the day had passed, and 
we were making preparations for a drive 
on the morrow. 

On Saturday we were up at 5 A. M. try- 
ing on our new suits, and started with 
light luggage bound for Kingston, the 
capital of the island. From Port Antonio 
to Annotto Bay we traveled by the gov- 
ernment railway. The locomotives on 
this road are English, but the carriages 
are of American manufacture. We had 
a view of young banana plantations which 
reminded me of corn fields. On Saturday 
morning as we drove along we met the 
natives coming to market. The women 
carried great baskets on their heads filled 
with yams and other products of the 
island, and not infrequently they carried 
their shoes in their hands and put them 
on when they reached the outskirts of 
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the town. The coolies, who were brought 
to the island to work on the plantations, 
are bare-legged, clean and muscular, clad 
in muslin,—most attractive. I noticed 
particularly the coolie settlement at Wind- 
sor. These people have a morose look, 
but are devoted parents and all look for- 
ward to the time .when they can return 
to their native India with the earnings 
of their period of exile. 


We drove across the mountains over 
post roads, which seemed centuries old, 
and crossed massive stone bridges. These 
mountain drives were some of the rarest 
luxuries of the trip. I think they can 
hardly be surpassed in the whole world. 
Here were rare plants growing wild, such 
as we nurture with constant care in Sum- 
mer and tons of coal in Winter in our 
northern climate. The road wound about 
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great gorges. Upon the hillside the na- 
tives were at work with their machetes, 
holding on at times with one hand to the 
branches to preserve their balance. A 
river winding along the estate of Dr. 
Pringle gave the needed touch of water 
to the landscape. The plantation house 
in the distance reminded us of the thrill- 
ing stories of an older day when the 
slave trade was in full swing. 

After a luncheon, at which we partook 
of real English tea, we started out again 
and encountered a truly tropical shower; 
when rain falls there it comes down in 
torrents. But nothing could dampen the 
enthusiasm of the party, which had now 
reached the number of twenty-five. As 
we drove down“the Stony Hill stretch” to 
the Constant Springs Hotel, we concluded 
a carriage drive clear across the island. 
As we came down into Kingston we met 
the natives returning from market, and 
neat and trim they looked. On their 
heads were the trophies of their day’s 
trading—a bit of calico, or some piece of 
finery for those at home in the humble 
thatched huts in the mountain side. 

Drenched, but not discouraged, the par- 
ty arrived at the Constant Springs Hotel. 
We all went to bed, and the laundry was 
set to work on our suits during the night. 
Said suits were to be returned at 6:30 the 
following morning, but the hour came 
and no suits; 9:30, no suits; 12:30, no 
the afternoon passed for’ the 
Messrs. Chapple, father and son, and 
6:30 came. Meals still served in the bed- 
room. Great concern was expressed as 
to the whereabouts of the two missing 
suits, all the other members of the party 
having safely received theirs. Sunday, 
shops all closed and no other suits avail- 
able. Well, we had a day of rest perforce, 
diversifying the time by occasional jaunts 
up and down the room in our airy apparel 
and long conversations through the Vene- 
tian blinds with the gentlemen in the next 
room, to say nothing of cheerful responses 
to anxious inquirers outside the door of 
our own apartment. The truant suits 
turned up next morning, but alas, how 
changed! Sleeves short, trousers shorter. 
Jamaica duck is coy and shrinks on the 


suits; 
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first application of water, and the pur- 
chaser will do well to calculate on this 
and allow himself ample room. Resolution: 
Never send your last pair of trousers to 
the laundry. 

Our concert company had become fa- 
mous by this time and we gave another 
performance at Constant Springs, where 
we had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Bell, 
the manager of this hotel and also of the 
Myrtle Banks, which are second to none 
in the island. In fact, the Constant 
Springs Hotel is conceded to be the cor- 
rect rendezvous for Europeans in the 
West Indies. The hotel is owned by the 
Elder-Dempster Company, the head of 
which is Sir Alfred Jones, K. C. 
and the service at these hotels is unriv- 
alled. Mr. C. H. Bell, a young Londoner, 
who has charge of the management of 
these hotels, is a delightful host. Con- 
stant Springs stands at the foot of the 
mountains, and is an ideal place for rest 
and recreation. The grounds are beauti- 
ful and abound in all kinds of tropical 
shrubs. 

The next event was a trip to Chester- 
vale by our rough riders, which was, per- 
haps, our crowning achievement. We 
took horse at Gordontown and ascended 
the mountain to Content Gap. Chester- 
vale is inhabited by Squire Sidgwick and 
his good wife, and is a French plantation, 
about 200 years old. The chairs and fur- 
niture are of solid mahogany and every- 
thing else in the same antique style. We 
could almost imagine that we heard the 
singing of the slaves, as in those days 
when this property was known far and 
wide as one of the most profitable in the 
island. All the material for this splendid 
mansion was brought up the mountain 
on the heads: of negroes or the backs of 
donkeys. After a delightful lunch, in 
which Blue Mountain coffee and honey 
played a prominent part, we started again 
on our steeds to climb St. Catherine’s 
peak. Happily the ponies knew better 
how to go than did their riders, other- 
wise we should have never passed in 
safety over the yawning chasms that be- 
set us. We reached a height of 4,500 feet, 
and riding at a gallop across the moun- 
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vain, came upon such a view as I have 
never seen before. Out in the distance 
was the harbor of Kingston, looking like 
a lake in the clouds; the water seemed 
to reach upward to {he sky. ‘Lo the right 
were the barracks at Newcastle, the red- 
tiled roof and white walls in bold relief. 
Everything around here seemed very old; 
the bridges are all moss-grown, though 
well-worn, showing that this ride has 
been the delight of generations of tour- 
ists. When we reached Newcastle we en- 
joyed cantering on the parade, then once 
more downward by another path to Gor- 
dontown. We wound about among the 
rapid mountain torrents, over massive 
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Kingston is the capital of Jamaica, and 
is the seat of government. It was here 
that we met Mr. De Cordova and Mr. 
Lanigan of the Gleaner and Mr. Guy of 
the Telegraph. 

When we went to Windsor we were in- 
terested in the tropica! schoolhouse with 


its young man teacher, who gets. the 
munificent salary of $100 per year. The 
little folks were very ready to make 


friends with the Americans. Tne little 
churches - scattered about the hillside 
show that the natives have a devotional 
tendency. 

On the streets of Kingston the badges 
of the National party attracted much at- 








bridges and across fine military roads, 
our route being only five miles, whereas 
by the carriage road it is eighteen. But, 
oh, that last five miles! I confess I 
thought I must break in two at each new 
jolt of my fiery steed, and many a time I 
was tempted to abandon the horseback 
method and trust to my own feet, but 
shame forbade while I had in view our 
gallant rough rider, Ray Whinery, enthu- 
siastically setting the pace which we val- 
iantly maintained. i may remark that on 
reaching the hotel that night we all sat 
down very carefully. 


CONSTANT SPRINGS HOTEL, KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


tention as well as in every shop the la- 
dies visited, and the party was given a 
most cordial greeting everywhere. 

The view from the piazza of the Myrtle 
Bank Hotel, looking out upon the harbor, 
is indeed inspiring. This harbor is consid- 
ered the third best in the world. The 
royal mail steamer was just leaving, and 
we were told that this service has a re- 
markable record, having been late but 
twice during twenty years. At the Myrtle 
Bank we were served with oysters which 
we were told grew on trees. We were 
scmewhat sceptical, but on going out we 
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found that they actually did grow on 
trees which stand in the water. When 
our party gathered at the hotel for that 
lunch the stars and stripes floated over 
the building. It was indeed an inspira- 
tion to see our nation’s flag in a strange 
land, and as we came up the avenue we 
gave a hearty cheer for the old flag. 

I was impressed on my visit to King- 
ston with the lack of public buildings 
suited to the high standing of the island. 
The old treasury building and the gen- 
eral postoffice are certainly no credit; 
plans are on foot for putting a million 
dollars into a government building in 
Garden Square. The visitor hopes these 
plans may be successfully carried out. 
The island suffered heavily from a hurri- 
cane which occurred two years ago, 
sweeping away many of its resources of 
wealth. In fact, everything in Jamaica 
seems to date from some hurricane. The 


principal source of wealth now is the 


banana business, and perhaps few real- 
ize how recent this industry is. It is 
comparatively a short time since the 
banana was regarded as a luxury; now it 
is almost a necessity in the humblest 
American homes. It is to Captain 
Lorenzo D. Baker of Cape Cod that the 
development of this trade is largely due, 
and it was through his efforts that the 
United Fruit Company was organized; at 
the present time nearly 30,000,000 stems of 
bananas are exported from the island an- 
nually. The splendid steamship service 
which the United Fruit Company has 
maintained, and the nature of their chief 
cargo, has earned for these steamers the 
nickname of “banana wagons.” 
Returning to Port Antonio by train we 
were treated to seventy-four miles of 
beautiful tropical scenery. We arrived 
at Hotel Titchfield in the evening, and it 
seemed like returning home once more. 
On the last night of our stay on the 
island we visited the home of Mr. Joshua 
Lsaker and passed a pleasant hour on his 
piazza in the cool of the evening. His 
little son Lorenzo was there, a baby of 
some two or three years. I happened to 
have a photograph of the American flag 
in my hand and asked him if he knew 


what it was, and he promptly answered 
“The American flag.” I then asked him 
if he knew what it stood for, when he 
stood erect in the middle of the floor and 
shouted, in his baby voice, “Hurrah for 
the American flag!” 

Thursday was a day of preparation for 
leaving, and the ladies shopped diligently, 
returning to the hotel with souvenirs of 
all kinds. I noticed especially the deli- 
cate doilies made of fibre so fine as hard- 
ly to be distinguished from thread lace. 
We men invested in canes of some of the 
many woods which abound, from allspice 
to ebony. Then came the final hour of 
talk, good-byes at the hotel and then the 
voyage home, which may be told in three 
words—a rough passage. 

Before leaving this subject I want to 
say that this trip was something more 
tuan a mere pleasure trip. It has been 
an inspiration to the editor and, I believe, 
to many of those who accompanied him; 
but my chief object was to become inti- 
mately acquainted with some of our rep- 
resentative National Magazine subscrib- 
ers, and this I have done, and I believe 
have formed friendships that will last for 
all time. These good friends came from 
all sections of the country, and I felt 
when I clasped hands with them that I 
was really meeting a delegation from all 
our great army of faithful subscribers 
in the different states they represented. 

It was most interesting to hear each 
one tell how he or she had become ac- 
quainted with the National and how they 
had looked forward to meeting the other 
members of the Idea party, and it was 
indeed inspiring to be assured that each 
one surpassed the expectations indulged 
in by the other members of the party. 
We united in the hope that the busy, 
work-a-day world would never claim our 
attention so completely as to make us 
forget the memories of our recent trip. 

Framed and hung upon the wall of the 
National’s editorial sanctum are two 
pages of penscript, one done in a fine 
copperplate hand, the other a page of 
signatures for the first page. These 
pages are the final expression of the sat- 
isfaction of the Tourist Ten. They say: 

















OUR TRIP TO JAMAICA 


“The undersigned subscribers of the 
National Magazine of Boston, Mass., chos- 
en to accompany editor Joe M. Chapple 
to the West Indies, desire to most heart- 
ily and enthusiastically express our ap- 
preciation of the trip that has truly been 
the event of our lives. From our homes 
we were brought to Boston and given a 
hearty welcome at the office of the Na- 
tional on the day of sailing. Noth- 
ing was overlooked for our comfort and 
pleasure from the time we left our 
homes until to our homes we returned. 
The promises of the itinerary were more 
than fulfilled, and the entire party, with 
our good natured and ever thoughtful 
leader, was an inspiration and liberal ed- 
ucation to all. Never a thought or care 
but for enjoyment. The National Mag- 
azine Cruise to the West Indies we un- 
hesitatingly pronounce a notable and 
splendid triumph and achievement. We 
can scarcely find words to express our ap- 
preciation and admiration for ‘Joe Chap- 
ple and his National Magazine.’ Our fu- 
ture ‘ideas’, efforts and interest are 
pledged unreservedly for all time to the 
National. We were awarded a prize 
tour, but we prize more than all else the 
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friendship and generous kindness of the 
editor and his good wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joe M. Chapple, and the pleasant ac- 
quaintances formed, which will continue 
as long as life lasts. We cannot too 
strongly commend the National as a 
periodical of great purposes and one that 
carries out these purposes to the letter. 

“We all expect to see the day when the 
National Magazine has one million sub- 
scribers, and that day will come just as 
sure as one million people get to ‘know 
Joe Chapple and his National Magazine.’ 
Coming from every section of our great 
nation, representing many  avocations, 
trades, professions and pursuits in life, 
we know and feel that the National, 
more than any other periodical, lives 
close to the hearts, homes and_ whole- 
some purposes of the great American 
people. 

"Long live the National, its editor and 
staff! They have so meritoriously won 
the life-long affections of readers scat- 
tered in all parts of the world, who we 
believe will heartily concur in the senti- 
ment and loving tribute which we have 
endeavored to express in this message 
which comes from our hearts.” 
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AN INNOVATION IN MODERN EDUCATION 


HENRY D. PERKY, FOUNDER AND PRESIDENT 
OF OREAD 





N a period of six short years, Oread has 

wrought a tremendous innovation in 
modern education. In this work Henry 
D. Perky has demonstrated what practical 
education means. Unflagging and un- 
tiring in his devotion to a great cause, he 
has founded Oread, now doing the vital and 
essential work left undone by colleges, 
universities and other schools. The gradu- 
ates of Oread for six years past are the 
first fruits of the work, and as_ teachers 
throughout the country, these graduates are 
leavening the whole educational system. 
Teachers with the proper knowledge were 
necessary and Oread was founded to, and 
does, produce them; and now the practical 
side of education is to be provided in much 
the same way, for young men, as it has 
been for the young women. 

It has been the purpose of Mr. Perky 
to devote his time to the teaching of the 
idea of learning to do by doing, and the 
development of the physical along with 
the intellectual. 

The latest move necessitated by the 
growth of Oread Institute of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, discloses the gigantic 
proportions of the ultimate purpose of its 
founder. 








EQUESTRIAN GROUP, OREAD INSTITUTE, GRADUATION DAY, CLASS OF 1903 
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THE MOAT AND FELSTONE MANOR, COUNTY KENT, ENGLAND 


Born on an Ohio farm, reared in the 
school of necessity, which involved con- 
ditions found in every-day life, and 
later grappling with large industrial and 
commercial propositions, Mr. Perky has 
had a greater practical and more liberal 
education than most people are privileged 
to possess, and he has long been seeking 
a suitable location for the adequate exten- 
sion of his educational ideas—going 
“back to the soil” for the best oppor- 
tunity. 

With an extensive, active business ex- 
perience, covering large sections of our 
country, as well as large enterprises, he 
carefully reviewed every possible loca- 
tion for the permanent home of Oread, 
which has now developed the best means 
for acquiring the essential things of life. 

By a peculiar chain of circumstances 
he came upon an old estate in Maryland, 
twenty miles from Baltimore, that arrest- 
ed his attention. It was the ideal loca- 
tion, the famous “Filston Farm” with its 
more than thirteen hundred acres of fer- 
tile land. in climate and soil adapted for 
a wide range of agricultural pursuits. A 
splendid herd of 175 Jerseys, 200 Berk- 
shire hogs, Brahma chickens, Scotch 


collies of the purest and best blood to be 
obtained in the country, already on the 
farm, furnished the basis for providing 
for the young men of America the equip- 
ment for obtaining an education by “do- 
ing.” Located in the very garden spot of 
Maryland, on the far famed Piedmont 
plateau, in close proximity to markets, 

















THE LATE EDWARD AUSTEN, FOUNDER OF 
FILSTON FARM 
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OREAD INSTITUTE, AT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, TO BE REMOVED TO OREAD, 
BALTIMORE COUNPY, MARYLAND 
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HARRIET A. HIGBEE, PRINCIPAL OF OREAD 


he saw here the great possibilities 
of his life dream. Nor was this all a 
mere accident. Filston Farm has a history 
that is typical of the best American life. 
It is associated with the life of a man 
who seems to have foreseen the _ pur- 
poses which were to come and prepared 
the way for the coming of Oread. 
Edward Austen was a man whose life 
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will ever be associated with this section 
of Maryland. Essentially a self-made 
man, starting in business in Baltimore; 
in a hardware store, and later on in New 
York in a bank; afterward he became the 
head of the famous Atlantic White Lead 
Works, and made a success of that business. 
After a career of thirty years in the com- 
mercial world the ambition of his life 
was to return to the farm, the old home 
in Maryland about which clustered the 
tender and inspiring memories of youth. 
A man of high ideals and purposes, a 
close student of the Bible, the pastoral 
life of Abraham was one of his ideals. 
Around the old home to which his 
father, the sturdy pioneer George Austen, 
had retired in 1848, migrating from the 
city to the country, he built up a large 
estate. Earnest in religious work, he 
provided liberally for the churches and 
schools in that neighborhood. He believed 
he was doing more good by giving em- 
ployment to his old friends and neighbors 
on the farm than by building up a large 
factory. At a meeting of the Farm 
Club he at one time brought up the ques- 





OREAD: THE MANOR HOUSE FROM THE LAWN 
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RUINS OF ST. JAMES ACADEMY, ON THE SITE 
OF THE NEW OREAD 


tion as to how much it cost to raise 
wheat and not one of the farmers answer- 
ing was able to give all the expenses in- 
cluded in the production of a bushel of 
wheat. They were surprised to find that 
they were losing money under the pre- 
vailing method. Business methods were 
introduced into farming and his mission- 
ary spirit was manifested in sending pure 
milk to the babies of Baltimore. From 
this was established the dairy business 
that has grown to large proportions and 
made the name “Filston Farm” a stand- 











RUINS OF ST. JAMES ACADEMY, ON THE SITE 
OF THE NEW OREAD 


ard for dairy products. In perfecting 
Filston Farm, with the hearty sympathy 
and assistance of his wife, who still sur- 
vives him, Edward Austen spent the hap- 
piest days of his life. 

Balzac has said that “Whatever is put 
in the soil must come out of the soil,” and 
this is especially true of the present day 
when practical intelligence in doing is 
essential to success. 

“Filston Farm” was named by Mr. Aus- 
ten after Filston, or Felstone, Manor in 
Kent, England, the home of his ancestors, 








HOTEL ON OREAD PROPERTY 


OREAD: VIEW OF GUNPOWDER RIVER 
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OREAD PUPIL AND ONE OF THE PETS, 1903-4 


who were also farmers, and who to this day 
have preserved the highest ideals in con- 
nection with agrarian life, 

Mrs. McCullough, a sister of Mr. Austen, 
has for many years conducted a _ re- 
nowned young ladies’ school near the 
present manor house, which has been 
maintained largely by mothers sending 
their daughters to the place where they 
themselves were educated, so that the very 
atmosphere of the community is surcharged 
with culture and refinement. Mrs. Gilbert, 
another sister, resides in a beautiful home 
adjoining Filston. Among the neighbors 
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OREAD PUPIL AND THE $1,000 JERSEY, 1903-4 


are the Carrolls, related to the Carrolls 
of Carrollton, living on an estate founded 
by a brother of the signer of the Declaration 


. of Independence. The estate was originally 


granted by Lord Baltimore, and had the title 
of “ Clynmalira Manor.” 

The Filston Manor House is an attrac- 
tive home. In front are old _ willows 
which tell the stories of generations 
of life. Nestling among shrubs and vines, 
and situated on a sightly eminence, the 
Manor house is ideal in charming pictur- 
esqueness. 

The harvest scene of the Filston es- 
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OREAD: CLASS OF 1903-4 VIEWING STOCK OF FILSTON FARM, ALMOST EVERY STATE 
WAS REPRESENTED IN THIS CLASS 
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OREAD PUPILS TAKING A RIDE, CLASS OF 1903-4 


tate with its product of grain and its 
apples, peaches and pears, in fact with all 
the wealth of the soil concentrated upon 
the gentle slope of its many hills—what 
more beautiful surrounding could the sturdy 
American boy possess? 

The old-time spirit of southern hos- 
pitality still remains at this point, touch- 
ing elbows with the more aggressive 
sociability of the northerner. 

Within almost hailing distance of 
Washington the national capitol, in 
touch with the nation’s agricultural de- 
partment, always lending aid to the 
American farmer, the _ possibilities of 
a course at Oread, located on “Filston 





OREAD PUPIL TAKING A RIDING LESSON 


Farm,” are only measured by the desires 
and capabilities of the student. 

The springs which bubble up at numerous 
points on the estate, provide a constant flow 
of pure water on all of the fifteen farms 
which now constitute Oread. 

The stock already on the estate includes 
the famous English Berkshires, undoubt- 
edly of the best blood to be found in 
the country. This herd includes Manor 
Faithful, winner of six firsts in England. 

The Jersey herd and the Berkshires, 
with the imported additions — selected 
with rare judgment by G. A. Swartwout, 
are in charge of W. R. Harvey, one of 
the judges at the present St. Louis Ex- 





OREAD PUPIL RETURNING FROM A RIDING LESSON 
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OREAD: SHROPSHIRES 


position, and who has few superiors in this 
line. 

The Jersey herd of 175 head includes 
“Forfarshire,” the famous $5,000 bull, 
Maret’s Flying Fox, and other imported 
Jerseys. 

Among the Filston Scotch collies is the 
famous Lord Tweedmouth and a number 
of others, imported by J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan for his kennels at Cragston, N. Y. 
These collies have won most of the prizes 
at bench shows throughout the country, 
and the choice collie blood has been care- 
fully guarded. The Filston kennels un- 
doubtedly represent the best collie blood 
to be found in America and furnish a 
good source of revenue. 

The horses which Mr. Perky takes 
with him from Worcester include some 
fine saddle and driving horses, which have 
become a part of the Oread family and 
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BOYS’ VEGETABLE GARDEN 


have won the affections of the students dur- 
ing their year’s course. 

With the estate Mr. Perky has ac- 
quired surrounding farms, until eventu- 
ally it will include over 2,000 acres of 
land available for the largest possible va- 
riety of crops. On these farms are lo- 
cated some twenty springs, with pictur- 
esque stone spring houses, ten large mod- 
ern stock barns and fifteen farm houses. 

At a picturesque bend in the Northern 
Central Railroad, a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad system, with excellent local 
service to Baltimore, connecting with the 
South and East and with through trains to 
‘Buffalo and the West, is to be located the 
new town of Oread. The gentle slope down 
-to the track furnishes an ideal town site. 

Across “Dreamy Brook,” which runs 
through the entire estate and into which 
five smaller brooks run, is to be built a 
dam which will make a lake, adding 
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OREAD PUPIL FEEDING THE FLOCK 


another touch to the picturesqueness of 
the landscape. 

Across the rustic bridge on the hill are 
the ruins of old St. James academy. This 
was an Episcopal school for boys, started 
just before the Civil war. Over $150,000 
was expended on it, but on the breaking out 
of the war, it was abandoned. The 
stone in the ruins will be used for the 
foundations of the first new buildings for 
Oread. Thus the abandoned work of earlier 
days will, after all, be utilized for the good 
of American boys and girls. 

The slope of the hill furnishes an ideal 
spot for a campus, the shrubbery and 
stately trees giving the situation that 
peculiar charm which only Nature can 
furnish. 

An elevated bridge is to be built across 








OREAD : ONE OF THE BARNS ON FILSTON FARM 


the railroad, leading to a drive among the 
hills, skirting the shores of a second lake, 
from which run bridle paths, furnishing on 
every hand the surroundings that appeal to 
the zsthetic as well as to the practical. 

As I drove about this great estate 
with Mr. Perky, and heard of the plans and 
details of his great purpose, told with the 
enthusiasm of conviction, there was a fas- 
cination in it all that was infectious. 

The plan isto move the Oread for young 
ladies, now located at Worcester, to Filston. 
Cottages will be provided instead of the 
usual dormitories, a large auditorium with 
classrooms, and many other conveniences, 
following the line of effort so successfully 
carried out by Harriet A. Higbee, Principal. 
The national or rather international reputa- 
tion of this work is now to be extended amid 
the ideal environment of Filston Farm. 
Oread is to be the model parent school, 
to demonstrate that the soil can be made to 
give up the endowment, which in other en- 
dowed schools is begged from the rich or 
furnished by taxation. 

For the young men, Mr. Perky proposes 
to divide the large estate into small 
farms of 10, 20, 40 and 80 acres, and in- 
ject into the curriculum the method of 
“actual doing” and self-reliance. For in- 
stance, the pupils are to legislate for them- 
selves, forming a sort of miniature republic. 

Mr. Perky does not propose to permit 
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MAP SHOWING SITE OF OREAD, BALTIMORE COUNTY, 


any other endowment or financial help 
whatever, nor even to ask for exemption 
of the farm from taxation, as is usu- 
ally accorded to educational institu- 
tions; but to make it from the start a sound 
business proposition. Here will be the 
opportunity for boys of the right kind of 
stuff to acquire a knowledge of the soil, the 
soil’s deficiencies and how to remedy them 


MARYLAND 


by the use of proper fertilizers; how to 
plow and prepare the soil for seeding; 
how to select the seed and plant it; 
how to cultivate and harvest the crops; 
how to follow the products to storage, 


canning factory, elevator and market. In 
fact, to market these products to the best 
advantage. 


The same rule is to be applied 
to stock raising, and accurate accounts are 
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OREAD : FILSTON JERSEYS GRAZING 


be kept of all products, and the pro- 
ceeds coming from their sale. Vegetables, 
fruits, and all other products’ will be 
branded with the name Oread, which 
will stand for pure and proper food and 
the best possible products, thus inject- 
ing the commercial feature directly into 
the curriculum. Even the business trans- 
actions to be carried through the Oread 
bank, and the Oread postoffice will afford 
educational training of the practical kind. 
Mr. Perky contends that commerce based 
on agriculture has given every civilization 
the best things it had, and that the abuse of 


the privileges of agriculture and commerce 
has ruined every civilization that has been 
ruined ; but that intelligent agriculture and 
decent commerce are the means to achieve 
for man the best there is in life, and that a 
knowledge of these things must be 
taught in a practical way in our schools, 
keeping in mind the home life. Home life, 
the product of a true domestic science, is 
the basis of all true and permanent progress. 

The founder and sole proprietor of 
Oread has a career which is at once a ro- 
mance and inspiration. Raised on a 
farm—a good farm, well tilled, teaching 
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OREAD: 


a country school, a merchant, studying 
for the bar, practising law, in middle life 
a physical wreck, he began a study of the 
food problem. His first reasoning was 
that the physical man was largely what 
he was built out of, the same as any 
other structure, and that to utilize food, one 
must do physical work, and live out of 
doors, using the house mainly as a shel- 
ter: also that work that one understands 
is always a pleasure, whereas all work 
done without understanding is drudgery. 
This developed into his numerous in- 





UPPER FARM BARNS 


ventions of food products, from the manu- 
facture of which he has made the money 
enabling him to _ establish his ideal 
school. 

To even predict the achievements of 
the next twelve months, one need only 
to look back and see what the indom- 
itable president of Oread has already ac- 
complished. He has been long in paint- 
ing the picture which in a short time will 
be spread upon the canvas of reality. 

The new and enlarged Oread for both 
young women and young men will be 
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ready in September. The students will 
live in cottages instead of being crowded 
together in dormitories. An_ electric 
light plant and direct steam heating plant 
is to be provided. The new cottages will 
be homelike and picturesque — but de- 
signed first for practical comforts and con- 
veniences. Landscape gardening as a 
study will here be given practical dem- 
onstration in the most favorable sur- 
roundings. 

It is a gigantic undertaking to have 
such an institution ready in so brief a 
time, but Mr. Perky is a man who does 
gigantic things, and he determines positive 
results by careful calculation and foresight. 
He saw in Filston Farm the splendid foun- 
dation and possibilities for pushing forward 
to rapid completion his great life purpose. 
“Back to the soil” he feels is the proper trend 
of events to bring about the true solution 
of many problems confronting the Amer- 
ican people. The proper education must 
yield the fruit. He has already expended 
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$250,000 in making Oread at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, the great success it is today, 
and now puts his considerable fortune into 
further development of this innovation. 

It is important to note the great care 
that was taken in securing a proper lo- 
cation for the new Oread, for success or 
failure of the enterprise depends on mak- 
ing the soil yield the endowment to 
sustain the institution. Therefore, the 
best skill of the United States govern- 
ment was employed in the person of 
Professor J. A. Bonsteel, to make the 
necessary soil test, and his report was 
most favorable and gratifying. 

A catalogue of Oread, Maryland, will 
be ready to mail to interested persons by 
the first of June, 1904. The curriculum 
and the conditions of eligibility, cost of 
tuition, board and lodging will be fully set 
forth in this new catalogue. Until June 1, 
address Oread Institute, Worcester, Mass- 
achusetts; after June 1, address Oread, 
Baltimore County, Maryland, (via Baltimore.) 





OREAD KENNEL: LORD GALLOPIN, PRIZE-WIN- 
NING COLLIE 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE’S NEW HOME, 944 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON 


THE NATIONAL’S HOUSEWARMING 
IN ITS NEW HOME 


By BENNETT CHAPPLE 


Photographically illustrated by Chickering 


T was one of Boston’s typical 

stormy Spring days, when 
the blustering rain tapped 
against the window pane from 
early morning until late at 
night. But although the storm 
was so heavy as to postpone 
the usual sessions of the public 
schools, yet the attendance at 
the National Magazine “House- 
warming,” which took place Thursday, 
April 28, was far beyond expectation. 

As Mr. John F. Wentling of Greenburg, 
Pennsylvania, one of the ten subscribers 
who went on the trip to Jamaica, aptly 
quoted. “There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which taken at the flood, leads on 








THE BADGE 


to fortune.” That’s the way the National 
Magazine force felt over the “House- 
warming,” at which time we dedicated 
the new electrically equipped plant of the 
National to the great American reading 
public. Every member of the National 
family thrilled with the filial love that 
comes with the unification of noble pur- 
poses and ambitious desires when listen- 
ing to the speeches that were made on 
this occasion by Governor Bates, the ten 
tourists, and editor Joe Mitchell 
Chapple. 

The entire West Indian party remained 
over one day for the event that meant 
so much to the National. During their 
stay they were housed at the Westmin- 











THE NATIONAL’S HOUSEWARMING IN ITS NEW HOME 


ster, one of Boston’s most delightful ho- 
tels, situated in the famous Back Bay 
district. Mr. W. A. Barron of this hotel 
made it a point that each National Mag- 
azine representative should carry home 
a story of the home-like qualities of this 
Boston hotel and the excellent entertain- 
ment accorded them while visiting in the 
famous oid “Hub.” 
THE DECORATIONS 

The fresh, clean building in which the 
new plant of the National is located, with 
its three rows of white center posts, fur- 
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twined green vines and flowers. The 
aisles leading down the long row of 
presses were fringed with palms and the 
presses were decked with little fluttering 
flags. The great windows on all sides 
were draped with American flags caught 
up in the center, and the window nearest 
the entrance was decorated with English 
flags in honor of the Canadian subscriber 
to the National who had gone on the trip 
to Jamaica. The flags and bunting were 
supplied by Lamprell & Marble, the old 
reliable decorating firm who have so of- 
ten produced marvelous effects in decor- 





THE VISITOR’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS, FROM THE ENTRANCE 


nished an excellent opportunity for the 
best work of the decorators when getting 
ready for our “Housewarming.” The 
floral decorations were furnished by J. 
Newman & Sons, well known to all of 
New England. Around the posts were 


ating the state house, city hall and pri- 
vate residences, 

On every typewriter desk or stand were 
vases of cut flowers. At the entrance to 
the editorial offices was an array of co- 
coanut palms brought from the West In- 
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THE NATIONAL’S HOUSEWARMING IN ITS NEW HOME 


dies by the Tourist Ten. Conspicuous in 
the decorations were life-sized busts fur- 
nished by Foreign Plastic Art Co., of 
Charlestown, representing Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Whittier, Emerson, and General 
Warren, also a large piece representing 
the scene at the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. This gave a touch 
of the historical to the event. A beauti- 
ful specimen of the American eagle pre- 
sented by Mr. G. O. Fogg, guarded the 
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GOVERNOR JOHN L. BATES AND 
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reception, from four to six, and hundreds 
of people were initiated into the mys- 
teries of magazine production. The great 
battery of Miehle presses with their wav- 
ing flags, piling sheet on steet, held many 
under the spell of its fascination. The 
stitching machines with their click, click, 
seemed like great iron sewing machines 
that never halted in their work. The 
automatic feeders and Dexter folders 
which folded the sheets as they came from 





HIS SECRETARY, MR. FRANCIS HURTUBIS, WITH THE 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL’S JAMAICA PARTY AND MR. WILLIAM H. CHAPPLE AND 
MR. BENNETT CHAPPLE, PRESIDENT AND SECRETARY OF THE COMPANY 


door of the editor’s den, and on his breast 
was pinned the same badge that was 
worn on the coat lapels of the visitors, 
containing the familiar legend, “Do you 
know Joe Chapple and His National Mag- 
azine?” These badges were furnished 
by G. A. Shuler & Co., of Boston, and were 
the souvenirs of the occasion. 


MACHINES ALL RUNNING 
The plant was in operation during the 


the large presses held amazed the visitors 
with their accomplishments. 

Only less interesting than the mysteries 
of the folding machine is the remarkable 
deftness of the girls who gather the sig- 
natures (32-page forms) together for 
stitching. The trimming machine with 
its knife which cuts so easily through 
six or eight inches of solid paper, trim- 
ming fifty magazines at once by simply 
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pressing the lever, came in for its share 
of praise, and from it came the clean, 
crisp copies of the May number, trimmed 
and ready for mailing. The composing 
room with its Simplex type-setting ma- 
chine and racks of type told its part of 
the work, as did the pages of manuscript 
and copy for advertisements that lay be- 
fore the workmen. 


stance in which this saying has been so 
well demonstrated as on a certain occa- 
sion to which I would like to call atten- 
tion at the present time. 

“Some time ago—two or three months 
ago—a number of us had the good fortune 
to read in the various periodicals of the 
country an advertisement put forth by 
the Boston office of the National Maga- 





PRIVATE OFFICE OF THE CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


EXPRESSIONS OF GOOD WILL 

Near the close of the reception hour 
those present were called to order by 
Mr. Wentling of Pennsylvania, who an- 
nounced that the ten subscribers desired 
to express their appreciation to Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe Chapple, by presenting them 
with a handsome silver berry dish. 

“It has been well said,” he stated, 
“that ‘There is a tide in the affairs of 
men, which, taken at the flood, leads on 
to fortune.’ I have never known an in- 


zine asking for ‘Ideas.’ We all responded 
and found that the ten subscribers who 
sent in the best ideas would be taken 
with the editor on a trip to Jamaica. We 
ten have just returned from that trip, 
which we were so fortunate to secure, 
and which we have so much enjoyed— 
and what an enjoyment and pleasure it 
was, I have neither the tongue nor the 
time to tell; but I must say that the pleas- 
ure and success of everything connected 
with this trip is entirely due to the un- 


[Continued on page 348] 
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It is Accident or Disease Only that 
puts Horse Hair on the’ Market 









Not a Pleasant Thought to Dream Upon. 
Did You Sleep on a Hair Mattress Last Night? 


Mr. N. PASHKOW is a mattress renovator, of Newark, N.J. He issues a circular booming his 
method and its necessity. He probably knows his business, and he says: ‘*Hair is animal matter 
and is continually decaying. It is not healthy to sleep upon a mound of decayed animal 
matter”’—all of which is very true. It explains why more than 200 people a day order an 


Express 
Prepaid 


Ostermoor Mattress ‘15. 


Each OsTERMOOR mattress is built—not stuffed. In all respects practically un-wear-out-able, 
retaining its shape and elasticity under all sorts of conditions and hard usage. Hand-laid sheets of 
downy softness, each of the full size, are care- 











SIZES AND PRICES 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 
26 Ibs. $8.35 


3 feet wide, 30 lbs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
35 lbs. I I 70 


4 feet wide, 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
45 lbs. 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Special sizes at special prices. 











fully compressed into the tick. The OSTERMOOR 
Patent Elastic Felt is purity itself, germ-free and 
vermin-proof. OSTERMOOR mattresses cannot 
get lumpy, never need renewing: an occasional 
sun-bath is all they require. The tick can be 
taken off and washed whenever soiled. 


Send for Book, Mailed Free 


Our o6-page book, “The Test of Time,” not only treats 
exhaustively the mattress question, but also describes and 
illustrates (with scores of pictures), OstTzERMooR Cushions 


and Pillows, for Window Seats, Cozy Corners, Hall Benches and Easy Chairs; Boat Cushions, 
Carriage Cushions, Church Cushions—we have cushioned 25,000 Churches. It is an ency- 
clopedia of comfort and good taste—may we send it? Your name on a postal will do. It 
costs us 25 cents, but you are welcome to it—even if you send from curiosity alone, 


Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the “just as good kind.” Ask to see the name 


“OsTERMOOR” and our trade-mark label, sewn on the end. 
It’s not Fed¢ if it’s not an Ostermoor. 


be fooled. 


Show them you can’t and won’t 
Mattresses expressed, prepaid by us, 


same day check is received. Estimates on cushions and samples of coverings by return mail. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, !44 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


30 Nights’ FREE Trial 


Sleep on the OsTERMOOR 
thirty nights free and if it 
is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don’t be- 
lieve it to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability and 
comfort of any $so. hair 
mattress ever made, you 
can get your money back 
by return mail—‘no ques- 
tions asked.” 
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failing kindness and constant efforts of 
Mr, and Mrs. Joe Mitchell Chapple. As 
a slight token of our appreciation of the 
way in which we have been treated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Chapple, for the kindly 
friendship shown us in every way, for 
their untiring energy in contributing to 
our enjoyment on every occasion, their 
thoughtfulness, their friendship—beyond 
anything that any of us ever expected, 
we desire—we ten who had the pleasure 
of going on this trip—to present Mr. and 
Mrs. Chapple with this slight token of 
our friendship and appreciation.” 

Mr. Chapple responded, saying: “There 
we were, pilgrims from ten different 


too, that you can recognize the truth of 
what Sumner said, ‘If we knew each 
other, we should love each other.’ We 
are glad to welcome you back from the 
land of palms to the land of storms, 
where the April showers never cease. 
“T wish to express my friendship for 
you, and my best wishes for the success 
of the enterprise which you have inaugur- 
ated—that success which I have no doubt 
you will achieve. I am glad to have an 
opportunity of meeting you and your fel- 
low pilgrims, and wish you all every suc- 
cess in whatever you undertake.” 
When the governor concluded his re- 
marks he was escorted by Mr. Chapple on 





THE COMPOSING ROOM, THE SIMPLEX TYPE-SETTING MACHINE ON THE RIGHT 


states, entire strangers, starting out for 
the West Indies. When we arrived we 
were warmly welcomed and greeted on 
every hand by newspaper men, and our 
party made friends wherever we went. 
Our trip to the island will, I feel sure, 
be always remembered for the warm 
friendships established.” 


THE GOVERNOR’S CONGRATULATIONS 

Governor Bates was called on and re- 
sponded, saying: 

“I have no fault to find with the Ja- 
maica trip except that you did not take 
me along with you; but I am glad you 
had such an enjoyable time. I am glad, 


a tour of inspection of the plant, but be- 
fore this took place every employe had 
gone back to his press and stood ready 
for action. Each printing press is fitted 
out with eleven rollers for the distribu- 
tion of the ink on the form. These rollers 
are separated when the press is not in 
action, for the reason that they would 
flatten if allowed to remain in contact. It 
requires a simple action to put them back 
in place, but with the action comes seven 
distinct clicks. The pressmen stood at 
their presses and on a given signal when 
the Governor started down the line they 
threw into place the lever and seventy- 
seven clicks came simultaneously like a 
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MILLIONS of years were required, through natural processes, to clothe the 
earth with a soil containing properties capable of producing in the process 
of growth, as food for man, the marvelously perfect grain of wheat; and now 

MILLIONS of people testify to the integrity and sufficiency of the chem- 
istry of nature in extracting from the earth and the air and compounding 
in nature's perfect laboratory the properties found in whole wheat as 
proper food for man, and so rapidly are the people awakening to a com- 
prehension of this great truth and the potency thereof; that 


MILLIONS of people refuse to continue to lean on that “false staff” 
white flour, and are wisely selecting for their children and themselves the 
whole wheat with all the properties thereof; as expressed in Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit, in making which no attempt has been 
made to improve on nature’s perfect organization; and 

BILLIONS of feet of shreds are necessary to supply the demand, or to 
be more particular in statement of fact: the total length of shreds in_one 
year's output of The Natural Food Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
the manufacture of Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit is ‘iwo 
Hundred and Eighty-three Billion Forty-six Million Four Hundred 
Thousand feet, or Fifty-three Million Six Hundred and Seven Thousand 
Two Hundred and Seventy-two miles, a length of shreds that would 
girdle the earth more than Two Thousand One Hundred and Forty- 
four times,—and the wonder is who eats these Millions upon Millions of } 
Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit. 




















We will send FREE, our Illustrated Cook Book, ““The Vital Question.” Write today. 


The Natural Food Co. wera, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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volley of musketry, and a second later the 
controller on each press was thrown over, 
connecting the current of electricity and 
causing each press to throw out its sheets 
at a rapid rate. 


DANCING IN THE TWILIGHT 

One floor was cleared for serving re- 
freshments, Mr. Martin of the Oak 
Grove Creamery was the caterer. On this 
floor was a piano, and a Simplex Piano 
Player on which Mr. Don J. Allen, of the E. 
H. Allen Advertising Agency, rendered mu. 
sical selections during the serving. The 


piano player was loaned by _ Briggs 


After nearly all the gvests had disap- 
peared, the “Tourist Ten” and the mem- 
bers of the National’s big family gathered on 
the upper floor to become a little better 
acquainted than had been possible in the 
rush at a reception. It was the witching 
hour of twilight, the piano player had just 
ceased pouring forth its melodious waltzes 
and marches, and the flying feet of the danc- 
ers were still, for the young people had been 
amusing themselves with an impromptu, and 
though the heavy, almost tropical rain con- 
tinued, there was an air of happiness and con- 
tent within the building. It was then that a 
speech was demanded from “ Joe Chapple,” 








THE LONG ROW OF MIEHLE 


& Co., Boston, representatives of the 


Simplex, and the Wood Piano Co. 
furnished a piano for the occasion. 
Of special significance was the _ solo 


by Miss Johnnye Mae Sturdivant of Missis- 
sippi, one of the National Magazine’s Ja- 
maica party, which was g ‘eatly enjoyed. 


PRESSES, EACH EQUIPPED WITH A HOLTZER-CABOT 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 


and as he strove to voice the sentiments of 
his heart his determination for keener effort 
in the future deepened, and there was an 
earnestness in that last moment of final 
words and kindly leavetaking that seemed to 
forecast the success of the National. 
The repeated handshakings and sincere con- 


[Continued on page 352] 
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gratulations on the success of the afternoon 
and evening bespoke the true sympathy that 
reigned between all those present, and there 
was a general impression that this was 
indeed a memorable day in the history of the 
magazine. 

The invitation cards which were sent out 
for the “Housewarming” were engraved 
by S. M. Farnum & Co. 

The illustrations which accompany this 
article were engraved from flashlight photo- 
graphs made by Mr. T. E. Eustis, of the 
staff of Elmer Chickering & Co., the famous 
Boston photographers. 
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fusion into which a fire can throw an 
establishment of this kind, for it means 
not only the ruin of costly machinery, 
but destruction of records as well, which, 
when lost, entail a tremendous amount 
ot work to regather. 

But there was no time for regrets. We 
all agreed to that as we trudged through 
a foot of snow from Newton Highlands 
to Boston in the early morning hours 
when first notified that the fire was in 
progress. And while a greater part of 
the National Magazine force dug into the 
debris for plates for the republishing of 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE BINDERY 


THE NEW PLANT 

Scarcely two years have passed since 
I wrote an article for the National’s read- 
ers describing the fine new printing plant 
which the National installed in the Spring 
of 1902. On February 19th, 1904, fire 
visited this plant which had been our 
pride, and in a few hours chaos reigned 
where had been the costly machinery of 
a modern publishing house. Any person 
vutside of the publishing business would 
find it hard to realize the fearful con- 


the destroyed March edition, others were 
seeking new quarters in which to reor- 
ganize the National Magazine plant. 
AN ADMIRABLE LOCATION 

Mr. Francis Meisel, a_ builder of 
printing machinery, had only just com- 
pleted a three-story building at 944 Dor- 
chester Avenue, Boston. His _ practical 
knowledge of all that is essential for a 
modern printing plant made this an ideal 
place for the future home of the maga- 
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BABY’S TOILET 


A baby’s skin—the most delicate texture in all this world, and the 
most easily injured. How soft, and pure, and white it is on a 
well-kept child. Not all the silken fabrics of the East can delight 
a mother half so much as that most perfect of all fabrics—her 
baby’s skin. 

So sensitive is it that a mistake in the baby’s bath, an alkali 
soap, for instance, is fatal to its health and beauty. Almost in- 
tantly rash, blotches, and worse blemishes will appear. The 
safest soap to use is 


SINOT. | 
SOAP | 


Mild and kindly in effect, it immediately restores the skin 
to its original sweetness and purity. It promptly cures milk crust, 
scald head, itching, chafing, incipient eczema and cther childish 
ailments of the skin. 

Resinol Soap keeps the skin in a thoroughly healthy condi- 
tion, cleansing, lubricating and nourishing it. 

It makes the mother’s complexion nearly as smooth and 
brilliant as the baby’s skin. It prevents blackheads, pimples, 
chapped hands, fetor, dandruff, and other skin troubles. It 
does this because it contains the same medicinal properties as are 
found in the world-famous Resinol Ointment. 


Sold by druggists everywhere. Samples are free. 
RESINOL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MD Great Britain Branch: 
U.S. A. 97 New Oxford St., London, W.C. 
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zine, and the second floor of the 
structure was, therefore, selected. It 


ig most attractive; large windows of 
frosted glass reach from the ceiling to 
within two feet of the floor, and are set 
close together on all four sides of the 
great room, which has nearly 9,000 square 
feet of floor space. Inspired by so fine a 
home, we resolved to keep the mechanical 
part of the new plant on a par with the 
excellence of its habitation, and in order 
to perfect this arrangement, the plans 
were made to install electric power for 
every individual piece of machinery, in- 
cluding even the glue pots. This does 
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from the ashes, and there, spread before 
me, was a plant superior to the one which 
had been destroyed, and with every de- 
tail brought up to date. I could hardly 
believe my eyes as I walked over to the 
center aisle and saw before me five great 
Miehle presses extending down the length 
of the room on one side, shining and glit- 


tering as only new machinery can. 
There is something about the Miehle 
press which thrills an observer. Its 


smooth, rythmical motion as it takes the 
spotless sheet and sends it out ready to 
disseminate knowledge, makes one real- 
ize that the advancement of the world 





ASSEMBLING BENCHES 


away with all heavy belting and shaft- 
ing, and also with danger of fire. 

I had been away during the installation 
of the new plant and shall never forget 
my feeling on entering the door. The 
National had indeed risen Phoenix-like 


has in a large measure been due to such 
machinery. 


A MECHANICAL MARVEL 
Up and down the aisles beside the 
presses, trucks carrying the printed 
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Banner Lye Free! 


Anyone can obtain a can of ‘Banner Lye without pay- 
ing the grocer a cent. There is no “Catch” in_ this, 
we simply wish you to try ‘Banner Lye at our ex- 
pense, knowing that in so doing you will become a 
constant user of the article. This is what you do. 





To the Cut out this advertisement. Write your name and address on the blank 

User inthe lower right-hand corner. Hand it to your regular grocer and he will 
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same time send us your address that we may mail you our booklet on the “Uses of 
Banner Lye.” 


To the When your customer hands you this advertisement, properly filled out, please 
Grocer give her (or him) a can of Banner Lye. Then mail this order to us and we 
will send you rocents. You can obtain Banner Lye of almost any wholesale grocer 
in the United States. 


We want every housekeeper to know how to use Banner Lye and to have an op- 
portunity to use one can without cost. 


‘Banner Lye is not old style Lye. It 
is the great cleanser and disinfectant and 
protection against dirt and disease. 

’ “How 
easy 
to 
use 










This offer is good only at your regular 
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September 3oth, 1904. 
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sheets piled thousands high, move back 
and forth to the next point of progress. 
On the opposite side of the aisle are the 
Dexter feeder and folding machines and 
the gathering tables. The automatic 
feeder and folder is, perhaps, one of the 
most wonderful machines of present-day 
manufacture, for like all automatic de- 
vices, it seems to possess in its delicate 
mechanism the capacity to think as well 
as act, as it picks up sheet after sheet, care- 
fully inserts these true to the mark of 
the folding machine, more accurately, and 
certainly much more swiftly than human 





ONE OF THE HOLTZER-CABOT 
MOTORS THAT RUN THE BIG PRESSES 


ELECTRIC 


hands could do. To watch it is fascinat- 
ing in the extreme. Should these fingers 
pick up two sheets by accident, or should 
a torn sheet be found, the machine will 
stop of its own accord and fairly scream 
for help. Twenty thousand sheets can 
be piled on the footboard of this machine, 
and when once put into operation it re- 
quires no attention whatever until the 
last sheet has been fed into the machine, 
unless from such cause as above men- 
tioned. The one person in charge is kept 
busy taking away the folded sheets from 
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the trough into which they are deftly 
piled by the machine. It makes from 
four to eight folds, according to the de- 
sire of the operator, and will fold these 
sheets at the rate of 3,000 an hour. 
ON THE GATHERING TABLES 

Adjacent to the feeder and folding ma- 
chines are the gathering tables, on which 
are placed the signatures fresh from the 
folder, and before them stand the girls 
who have acquired skill in the work of 
piling signature on signature until a 
complete magazine is formed. They be- 
come very efficient in this work, and 
while there are from five to seven differ- 
ent forms to gather in to complete the 
magazine, each girl] is able to gather from 
3,000 to 5,000 complete magazines a day. 

The completed work from the gathering 
tables is passed along to the stitching ma- 
chines, where the operative passes the 
gathered magazines from right to left 
through the jaws of the New Jersey and 
J L. Morrison stitchers. These machines 
are threaded with rolls of wire not unlike 
the spools of the sewing machine but of 
course much larger and on the slightest 
pressure of the lever by the foot the elec- 
tric power is supplied, and quicker than 
it can be said the wire stitches are 
taken and the magazine is cast along 
for the covering process. This work 
while cumbersome to the beginner, in 
skilled hands is accomplished with a ra- 
pidity almost unbelievable. 


ELECTRICITY FOR EVERYTHING 

The product of the stitching machines 
is loaded on to trucks and carted on down 
the line where the covers are put on the 
magazine. This is not done by machine, 
but by hand. The magazines are stacked 
up on the edges of the tables and there 
the backs are covered with glue from the 
electrically heated glue pots. This is a 
new device supplied by the Simplex Elec- 
tric Heating Company of Cambridge, and 
is giving good satisfaction. From the 
prepared pile each magazine is taken 
separately and laid carefully between the 
two inside pages of the cover, which is fold- 
ed around and neatly pressed into posi- 
tion. This work also requires skilled 
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NATIONAL’S 


THE PET EAGLE 
labor, and when once mastered is accom- 
plished with great speed. 

After the covering process, the maga- 
zines are taken to the Sheridan cutting 
and trimming machine, which finishes 
the numbers ready for the subscribers, 
and they are now turned over to the 
mailing department for shipment. In the 
mailing department is found the Wallace 
& Co. automatic addresser, which prints 
the wrappers from rolls of paper, print- 
ing and cutting each wrapper at its re- 
quired length. Each subscriber’s name is 
perforated on a little waxed piece of 
paper; these are fed automatically, one 
at a time, into the machine when in 
operation. 

NEW TYPE FACES 

In the composing room, where the type 
is set and pages made up for the maga- 
zine, are found the latest faces and fonts 
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of type from the American Type }ound- 
ers Company and the Keystone Type 
Founders Company. Two very interest- 
ing and necessary machines may also be 
seen here; one, the Prouty job press, from 
Richard Preston of Boston, and the other 
a Simplex type-setting machine made by 
the Unitype Company of Brooklyn, New 
York. Some time ago a special article 
was published in the National Magazine 
teliing how this wonderful type-setting 
machine does its work of setting the in- 
dividual types by simply pressing the 
keys, arranged not unlike those of the 
typewriter. The power which operates 
the Simplex type-setting machine is a 
little electric motor. There are eleven 
electric motors in the plant supplied by 
the well-known electrical manufacturers, 
the Holtzer-Cabot Co. of Boston. Each 
motor is directly connected with one of 
the machines. This means a great sav- 
ing in expense, as it is necessary to use 
only the actual power required when any 
particular machine is in use, and there 
is no waste of power in shaftings—be- 
sides doing away with the noise and dust 
usual in power fixtures. 


PROMOTERS OF ACCURACY 

In both the printing and composing 
rooms is an automatic time stamp fur- 
nished by the Automatic Time Stamp 
Company of Boston, which records the 
time spent by each workman on a given 
piece of work. A large time clock from 
the Dey Time-Register Company records 
the arrival and departure of the workmen 
to the minute each morning and evening, 

The well known paper house of Storrs 
& Bement of Boston is taxed at times to 
supply the great demand for paper used 
by the National, by reason of the  in- 
creased editions, and carload after car- 
load has been supplied to the magazine 
by this firm during the past four years. 
The wrapping paper, by no means a small 
item in a publishing business, comes 
from Higgins & Snow of Boston, and its 
earrying qualities are found satisfactory. 


THE NEW DERBY DESKS 
The business office of the National Mag- 
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WISCONSIN INVESTMENTS 


HE average income per acre from farm lands in nine states of the Northwest during ten 
years from 1893 to 1902 shows that Wisconsin averages 
$1.83 per acre better than No. Dakota. $r.33 per acre better than Missouri. 
3.68 “ “ “ “ So. Dakota. 1.76 “ “ “ “ Minnesota. 
3.12 “ “c “ “ Nebraska. 1.58 “ “ “ “ lowa. 
rea ss “Kansas. tac ss “  Iilinois. 


(See Department of Agriculture U. S. Government Report 1903—pp 760-831.) 


Add to the above the fact that Wisconsin now leads ALL states in the production of But- 
ter, Cheese, etc., the return from dairy products alone having brought to Wisconsin farmers 
nearly Fifty Million Dollars during the year of 1903. Such facts explain why Wisconsin 
is steadily forging abead of all her sister states, and why she should have more money per capita, 
more people owning their own homes free from encumbrances, less farm mortgages and less 
pauperism than any other state of the group. 


Our 5 per cent. First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


maturing in five and ten years, with interest payable semi-annually, denominations $500 and 
$1,000 are secured by first mortgages on farm lands in the state of Wisconsin which are deposited 
with the Milwaukee Trust Company as collateral thereto. Our investors are fully protected 
and guaranteed from loss. 


Correspondence from persons seeking investment cordially solicited. 


THE FARMERS’ MORTGAGE & DEBENTURE CO. 
Paid up Capital $100,000. Surplus $60,000 


RICHARD MEYER Jr., President. RoBERT L. GATES, Secretary. 
STANLEY B. SMITH, Vice President. FRANK G. BIGELOW, Treasurer. 


Offices 112 Wisconsin Street, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 











Please mention the National Magazine when writing to advertisers. 
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azine has undergone a magic change, the 
most notable feature now being tne array 
of fine Derby desks purchased from the 
Derby Desk-Company of Boston, and 
which have been exclusively selected for 
the new office. Beside the new roll-top 
and flat-top desks, are the “National” 
stenographers’ desks, which are proving 
of great assistance in the regular routine 
office work. On_ these  stenographers’ 
desks are to be seen several Williams 
typewriters, clicking off correspondence 
and magazine articles the whole day 
through, and each machine giving com- 
plete satisfaction to its operator. 

The file cabinets from Shaw-Walker 
Company of Muskegon, Michigan. have 
replaced those burned in February, which 
were furnished by the same manufactur- 
ers. In passing it may be said that we 
owe a very great deal to the fireproof 
quality of the modern card index system, 
as put up by the Shaw-Walker Co., for 
while the old cabinet containing the 
names and addresses of the entire list of 
National subscribers passed through the 
hottest part of the fire. totally destroy- 
ing the woodwork, yet the cards, held 
together by metal rods, were so compact 
as to resist the flames except at the ends 
and edges, the injury to which, happily, 
did not render the typewritten records 
on the cards illegible. 

MUSIC NOON HOUR 

Another card index system has been 
installed in the advertising department, 
furnished by Rockwell & Wabash of Chi- 
cago, and the Modern Map Cabinet, from 
Rand, McNally & Co. of Chicago, is op- 
posite the desk of the circulation manager 
for use in locating all subscriptions and 
news-stand sales. Another feature that 
beautifies the office is the leaded-glass par- 
tition which marks off the _ publisher’s 
sanctum and private office of the com- 
pany. This was furnished by the New 
England Office Furniture Company of 
Boston, and is everything that good 
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workmanship can make it. 

The most conspicuous and certainly the 
most unique features of the furnishings 
in the new office are the handsome new 
Emerson piano and the Simplex piano 
player. Before the National could boast 
of even a printing plant, the company 
had dreams of prosperity, and the acme 
of its hopes was an Emerson piano. Now 
that the hope is realized, there are al- 
ways noonday concerts, for we have sev- 
eral pianists in our office and work- 
rooms, and we all find in the Simplex piano 
player and the sweet toned Emerson a never 
ending delight. 


OUR WORLD’S FAIR EDITION 


One of the most interesting features at the 
World’s Fair is the exhibit of magazine 
making, in the Liberal Arts Palace. A 
souvenir edition of the National Mag- 
azine is being printed in full view of the 
thousands of visitors, and a similar edition 
will be printed in the Liberal Arts Palace 
each month during the exposition. Type is 
set on the Simplex Typesetting machines, 
and cuts are made by the Sanders Engrav- 
ing Co. The presswork is being done on the 
Miehle presses. The printed sheets are 
folded on the Dexter folder, which has the 
Dexter automatic feeder attached. The sig- 
natures are gathered into the magazines by 
bindery girls, and are stitched together on 
Morrison stitchers, after which the covers 
are put on, and the complete magazines 
trimmed by the Seybold cutter. All of this 
machinery combined makes one of the most 
complete working exhibits on the exposition 
ground. The souvenir edition of the 
National Magazine is printed exclusively 
with inks furnished by the Sigmund Ullman 
Co. of New York and Chicago. There will 
undoubtedly be a great demand for these 
magazines, as the visitors can watch the 
process of its making from beginning to 
completion, and each edition will contain 
choice World’s Fair articles and _illustra- 
tions. The National is the only magazine 
ever printed entirely on exposition grounds 
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THE DEY TIME REGISTER 


In the National Magazine office 


T# ERE have been a great many inven- 
tions in the line of clock-work, some 
good and many bad or indifferent; but 
none, perhaps, is of such practical utility 
as is the Time Register for recording the 
exact hour and minute when workmen 
enter and leave the workroom. There 
are time-clocks for protecting accumu- 
lated wealth in banks and safety deposit 
vaults, but Time Registers are calculated 
to prevent the small but constantly recur- 
ring losses of time. If twenty men who 
are paid $2.00 each should average to 
lose by tardiness or leaving early, twelve 
minutes daily, it is easy to figure the loss 
to their employer of $1.00 per day — for 
time is money. ‘The employer buys 
time from his employees; the employees 
bargain to devote their time to their em- 
ployer—it is for measuring time as a 
commodity that the Time Register fills 
a long felt want and is being generally 
introduced where wage workers sell their 
energies, and are expected to devote a 
certain number of hours daily. 

The past century has wrought great 
changes in the industrial world. To the 
manufacturer the cost of production is 
often far more important than the cost of 
raw matei'al. The Time Register not 
only gives an accurate bill of an em- 
ployee’s time each day and each week, 
but there are special adaptations for ac- 
curately recording the time one or more 
employees may spend in completing a 
given piece of work. The Dey Time 
Register Company of Syracuse, New 


TIME REGISTERS 


York, were pioneers in conceiving and 
bringing to perfection the most simple, 
accurate and reliable machine, and one 
of their registers is in use in the Na- 
tional Magazine printing plant, as shown 
by the accompanying photograph. There 
are no keys, cards or checks in the Dey 
system to be misplaced, lost or worn out. 
The employee simply turns the pointer 
to his assigned number, pushes the pin 
into the number and a _ typewritten 
record is made inside the clock on a 
systematically arranged sheet of ‘paper. 
The records are made for ‘‘ Morning In— 
Noon Out-—Noon In and Evening Out,’’ 
and for ‘‘Night In and Night Out’’ when 
overtime work is required. The Dey 
Time Registers are always accurate: 
they show no favoritism to the “‘late 
comers;’’ and on the other hand, do jus- 
tice to both the employer and employee. 
One of the greatest problems still un- 
solved in many shops and factories is 
how to give the enterprising, ambitious 
and deserving workers an opportunity to 
advance and not be held back and 
dragged down by the careless and indo- 
lent and undeserving. If some are paid 
a good deal more then they earn, others 
must earn a good deal more than they 
are paid or the firm can not keep on 
doing business. Naturally, therefore, 
the honest workers and ‘‘early comers’”’ 
are benefitted by an honest record of 
their time. A Time Register is, on the 
other hand a spur to laggards, as it gives 
the cashier a clean, concise account of 
each employees time in hours and 
minutes. 

The Dey Time Registers are adopted 
and recognized as the most practicable 
by railways, telegraph and _ telephone 
companies, packing houses, printers, 
department stores, factories and by em- 
ployers of labor in most all lines. The 
sooner it is generally understood and 
settled that time lost from an employee’s 
working day means to the firm a shrink- 
age in its production and either a pro- 
portional reduction from the employees’ 
pay or a handicap on the advancement 
of his associates,— or we might say the 
sooner a Dey Time Register is installed 
in every workshop and labor mart, the 
sooner will wages advance for the 
present number of working hours, or it 
will be possible to work less hours and 
receive the same pay. 

Boston is the New England headquar- 
ters for the Dey Time Registers, and 
much interesting information concerning 
their many various styles can be obtained 
from E. H. Coffin & Company, of 125 
Summer Street, who are general agerts. 
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MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY, 


398-400 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURING AND RETAILING ESTABLISHMENT 
FOR CUSTOM AND READY-MADE CLOTHING IN’ AMERICA. 
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A FEW WORDS CONCERNING A WELL-KNOWN 


BOSTON 


HE firm of Macullar Parker Company 

has controlled the most desirable 
patronage in clothing among Bostonians 
for almost fifty years; and patrons find 
every desirable feature of modernity in 
their suits at reasonable prices. There 
is so much uncertainty in buying cloth- 
ing nowadays that most men find it as 
irksome to go into a ready-made cloth- 
ing store and select a suit as they would 
to buy a horse at public auction. In 
either case you are likely to get some- 
thing you don’t want. 

It is, however, one of the standing 
rules of Macullar Parker Company never 
to allow a customer to go away with an 
ill-fitting suit; and they are always ready 
in cases of dissatisfaction to make mat- 
ters right, and to return the money re- 
ceived, when requested. Since the firm 
began business in 1849, they have aimed 
to excel in producing better clothing 
than is made elsewhere; and the result 
is their style of cutting and making has 
established a reputation for their goods 
in all parts of the country. 

In writing of this house it is perhaps 
pertinent to say that King Edward VII, 
in 1860, then the Prince of Wales, pur- 
chased from this firm an ‘‘ Inverness ”’ 
traveling cape, while visiting Boston. 
Here, too, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, 
Beecher, Longfellow, and a host of their 
contemporaries were wont to purchase 
raiment. And it is probable that the 
names of many of the present day cus- 
tomers will be prominent when the his- 
tories of these times shall be written. 
Here clergymen and priests are accus- 
tomed to purchase their clerical ward- 
robes, and such trade forms a valuable 
factor in the firm’s business. 

It has long been the pride of Macullar 
Parker Company that mothers have pat- 
ronized them in keeping their boys well 
clothed. All the requirements of the 


BUSINESS HOUSE 


juvenile trade are as carefully considered 
as are the styles and fashions for men; 
and a special department is maintained 
for manufacturing and displaying sailor 
suits, two piece school and dress suits, 
sack suits, rain coats, and in fact, every 
requisite for boys and youths. Perhaps 
it is to this early patronage that the firm 
owes its enormous business, for the good 
habit of being well clothed when a boy 
establishes a preference for Macullar 
Parker Company’s suits when college 
days and business careers begin. 

There is an atmosphere of candor and 
honesty in every department of this 
establishment that at once disarms sus- 
picion and assures one that he can rely 
upon all that is said and all that is sold 
by their employees. Courteous atten- 
tion, painstaking care to see that every 
detail is executed, and above all the 
assurance that you are paying but a fair 
and legitimate profit to the firm in return 
for their guaranty of quality, all con- 
tribute to the satisfaction derived from 
dealing with them. 

There is but one price to all, and par- 
ents sending their boys unaccompanied 
have the assurance that the same atten- 
tion will be given the selection of appro- 
priate clothing as though the parents 
themselves should make the choice. The 
same may be said regarding mail orders. 
It is noteworthy that the matter of 
properly fitting customers at a distance 
and supplying every requisite in the 
line of suits, underwear, neckwear, golf 
coats, bathing suits, night shirts, etc., 
can be arranged for. Probably the 
firm’s line of white and fancy waist- 
coats for day or evening wear are with- 
out exception the finest made in the 
world. 

In the custom tailoring department 
are shown an extensive line of domestic 
and foreign woollen goods, suitable for 








CONCERNING A WELL-KNOWN BUSINESS HOUSE 


uress or business suits and overcoats; 
and especial care is taken to please the 
most exacting and fastidious dresser. 

It would be incomplete in speaking of 
the firm’s progressiveness not to mention 
their custom tailoring department for 
ladies, which is reached by an elevator at 
the left of the entrance at No. 400. Here 
too, reasonable prices prevail and lady 
patrons are assured of perfectly fitting 
costumes and over garments from a great 
variety of fashionable fabrics. The work 
rooms of Macullar Parker Company are 
capacious, airy and supplied with abun- 
dant light. About five acres of floor 











space is occupied in the five story and 
basement building. Every department 
is maintained in scrupulous neatness. 
There is an assurance here plainly ex- 
pressed that all garments are made by 
cheerful and well-paid workers, who are 
sparing no pains to make the best goods 
that can be produced. 

The National Magazine speaks where- 
of it knows when it recommends the 
clothing of Macullar Parker Company, 
and that the readers of the National may 
learn the true economy of patronizing 
them —‘‘ ’Tis a consummation devoutly 
to be wished.”’ 


WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
NEAR THE OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE 
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